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The History that Becomes History: 


Preaching from the Old Testament 


Paul Scherer 


WE SHALL TAKE IT HERE as axiomatic that the Bible is more 
than a record. It is that witness to God’s saving deed which in 
the witnessing also becomes his deed. By it and through it the 
incarnate, crucified, and risen Word finds his way into your life 
and mine. It is the history that becomes history. It speaks as 
Life speaks, and Death. It binds you, and yet leaves you free 
in that freedom which men find so dreadful that they can scarcely 
tolerate it, are forever attempting to flee from it to the shelter 
of some external, ecclesiastically validated, or self-validating au- 
thority. Its authority is not subject to human evaluation or 
validation. It is not the authority of a code or a system. It is 
not the authority of a tradition or a rule. Its authority is the 


Dr. Paul Scherer is Brown Professor of Homiletics in Union Semi- 
nary. He is widely loved and respected both by those who have 
known him as the Pastor of Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New York City, and by the many students and ministers who 
have studied under him in the fields of biblical exegesis and 
homiletics. While maintaining a profound allegiance to the 
Lutheran tradition, he has throughout his ministry remained 
open to the best efforts of contemporary theology. Among 
students in the Seminary, he is particularly admired for his 
respect for the importance of theology for homiletics, for his 
own preaching, and for his unselfish devotion to the task of 
training students in the rigorous discipline of homiletics. 
Dr. Scherer will retire from the Seminary Faculty in June. 
Next year he will head the Department of Homiletics in Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. The Review is 
proud to publish the article which appears above, which is 
a portion of a chapter of his forthcoming book, The Word 
God Sent, to be published by Harper & Brothers, 1961. 
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authority of one who stands at the door and knocks. You open 
the door at your peril. To treat the Bible as the source from 
which we are expected to distill some doctrine, some permanent 
law, some shining ideal which everybody can romanticize without 
having it make one penny’s worth of difference, some guiding prin- 
ciple, is tacitly to assume that the Almighty has gone off and left 
His world to be governed by doctrines, laws, ideals, and guiding 
principles. From beginning to end, from Genesis to the Revela- 
tion, there is but one sober intent: that in what you read you may 
hear not what God said once so much as what he is saying now, 
and to you. 


BUT HERE WE RUN HEADLONG into one of our most serious dif- 
ficulties. How on earth can this great body of literature, especially 
that portion of it which has to do with Israel’s history before the 
advent of the Christian era, be understood as a living Word? If we 
are able and willing at all to think of the Old Testament as revela- 
tion, must we not use the term only in some vague, historical sense? 
It may indeed be the account of what God said once and did 
once, but among a people who except for that have little spiritual 
kinship with us, and in times so far removed from our own that 
we would seem to be justified in setting their history aside, over 
in the files where it belongs, and taking for granted that what 
really matters for us is to be found, if it is to be found anywhere, 
in the last two hundred and fifty pages of the 1000 pages of the 
Bible: which would indeed, if it were true, involve a tragic loss 
of time on God’s part, and on ours a sad waste of printer’s ink! 

Surely the chances of our hearing the Word of God, whether 
in the New Testament or in the Old, are not improved if at the 
first sound of it we insist on hurrying back somewhere to listen. 
The sense of immediacy is implicit in any adequate understanding 
of what revelation means. Always the past has to become present. 
What gives us our trouble with the Old Testament is that there 
the transition has to be made not just from one century to another, 
but also from one “dispensation” to another. To open the book 
of Job—Jeremiah, Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, any book of the Old 
Testament, poetry, prophecy, history—and not to stir beyond its 
frontiers, is to try standing where it is no longer possible for us 
to stand, within the community of those who were still looking 
forward to the fulfillment of God’s promises. To try doing that 
with no thought of Christ, to try doing it with no mention of 
Christ, as I have heard some preachers say they could, without 
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ever telling me why they had to, is I submit a betrayal of both 
prophecy and history. Even the poetry seems strangely bereft. 

On the other hand, to read Christ into any book of the Old 
Testament, or into any part of any book, as into the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, or the 23rd Psalm, is to sacrifice authenticity for 
the sake of relevance, at the expense of all responsible dealing 
with the text. It is to see what we want to see. It is to do what 
the satirist says we do: seek our own opinion and find it. Any 
serious reckoning with the historical situation and with the author's 
sober and conscious intent will at once rule out, as neither 
honest nor in the long run meaningful, all such facile solutions 
of the problem. The discovery of “types” and extraordinary 
“correspondences” is also and almost always suspect, as any attempt 
at elaboration will readily show. So is the quotation of Old 
Testament passages in support of New Testament doctrine. If 
you remind me that the New Testament itself provides us at this 
point with all the precedent we need, I can only answer that 
in every instance what is produced in our minds is likely to be 
somewhat less than the desired effect: as witness the sermons re- 
ported in Acts, and the whole argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to say nothing of even Paul’s—to us—generally unconvinc- 
ing use of the Old Testament. All of these matters are of course 
subjects for detailed study, and all such sweeping indictments 
open to correction. What is significant for our purpose is the 
very lack of cogency for the modern reader which not only makes 
clear the dilemma but may help to indicate for us the way in 
which we have to set about resolving it. 

As we undertake that task we shall have little guidance from 
the textbooks, and not much more from the modern pulpit. The 
so-called “character” approach, which is often recommended and 
often employed, as a kind of footnote to our widespread personality 
cults, just as often misses the point entirely, whether the suggestion 
be to emulate or to avoid. The Bible is not primarily concerned 
with character and personz'ity. The Bible is interested in the 
purpose of God. Nothing else gives any one of its “heroes” his 
proper place in the scheme of things. Even “the father of the 
faithful,” as Paul describes him in the fourth chapter of Romans, 
is not acclaimed in order that we may go and do likewise; his 
story is singled out because of itself it makes manifest God's con- 
tinuing intent. 

The delight so many of us take in those brilliant passages 
which strike off with such accuracy some one or the other of life's 
moral ambiguities and pitfalls turns out to be equally wide of 
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the mark. The Bible is not a peg on which we can hang a few 
modern ideas of our own. It is not an armory from which we may 
select whatever weapons we choose, provided only that they are 
well suited to our needs. The preacher’s use of it as a picture- 
book of vivid stories and dramatic incident from which to plunge 
into the Christian gospel as from a kind of spring-board is wholly 
without excuse. In every case it seems to be assumed that lying 
around somewhere is a hidden treasure of Christian meaning; 
and that precisely is what is not so. Here is. a text which fairly 
invites us to preach a sermon on Christian evangelism: “We do 
not well: this day is a day of good tidings, and we hold our peace.” 
It is taken from the ninth verse of the seventh chapter of Second 
Kings, and has nothing in the wide world to do with any such 
thing. Four lepers had taken a chance on finding a bit of food 
in the camp of the Syrian host that was besieging Samaria, and 
to their utter amazement had discovered that from one end to the 
other it had been deserted: “Behold, there was no man there.” 
They did not stop to ask why. We are told that the Lord had 
frightened the Syrians by making them hear a noise of chariots 
and horses, so that they left everything and fled for their life. 
At any rate the whole army was gone. That was the glad news 
which had to be passed on immediately to the king of Israel: 
nothing less than that, and nothing more. If the Sunday School 
lesson wants to apply it to our stewardship of the gospel, we 
ought to be told in all fairness that the author meant nothing 
of the sort. There is not a great deal of relevance in pictures- 
queness alone. 

Or turn to “The Song of Solomon,” chapter four, verse sixteen: 
“Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; blow upon my 
garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” Here the preacher 
throws off all the restraints of fact, and lets fancy have its way. 
He leaves out the south wind, and plays around with the north, 
while he discourses on the rigors of life, and their hardy influence 
in the molding of stalwart manhood. But frustrations and dis- 
appointments in themselves do not have that effect. Life is all 
too often shriveled up by them. Besides, what more does the 
passage mean than it says? The bride would like to have the 
sweet perfume of her presence wafted away to her lover: “Let 
my beloved come into his garden.” She tells us herself what the 
winds are to do! Perhaps we should take her at her word. If you 
will glance at the sixth verse, just above, you will come upon that 
other favorite, cut into tombstones as if it were a promise of the 
resurrection: “Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 
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(Also in 2:17) There we may smuggle in a comment or two 
on the life everlasting, and so make of the Bible a kind of Merlin’s 
code-book of formulas for the weaving of magic spells! If a man 
is really committed to this import business in the matter of Biblical 
interpretation, determined to get in what was never there, the 
honest thing to do is to open up his satchel for the customs officers, 
and let all and sundry see his wares, what he really has, what 
he wishes he had, and what he is bringing in with him on this trip! 
All the poet meant by the daybreak and the fleeing shadows, if 
there is anywhere any interest at all in what he meant, was that 
the lover and his beloved were planning to linger with each 
other the whole night through, from sunset to dawn. It is difficult 
to construct gorgeous palaces and insubstantial pageants out of 
that! 

What then is left for us? Is it enough to follow the advice 
of some and the practice of many by suggesting to ourselves on 
every page of the Old Testament that none of this ever actually 
came to its fulfillment except in Christ? The preacher either 
points that out as he goes, or holds it back for more specific de- 
velopment in the last section. In no case is it very impressive. 
The New Testament is not built on the foundation of the Old. 
Both are fashioned from the same stuff. It is not added to the 
Old, as an eil might be added to a house. It is not an after-thought. 
It is not one of God’s desperate expedients when everything else 
had failed. The relationship between the two is an integral 
relationship. It cannot be represented in terms of any “before” 
and “after.” The Old Testament is not a kind of preliminary 
study in the “common spiritual experience” of the race. If it 
were, all we should have to do would be to analyze accurately 
some condition of affairs to which God addressed himself in a 
more or less preparatory way, as one would deal with children, 
many and many a year ago; and then item by item to point out 
the similarity between that state of things and this that we face 
ourselves, making it very clear, whenever we get a chance, how 
strangely contemporaneous the text seems. We do not stand 
between an ancient situation and a modern, pulling at David 
with one hand and at some deacon with the other, trying to get 
them for God’s sake and humanity’s to meet, so that some verse 
of Holy Writ may come alive, like Jairus’ daughter! Oddly enough, 
one is sometimes asked, and even by veterans of the pulpit, how 
we can make God himself come alive, make him seem real to 
our generation. That, they tell us, is our problem. If they are 
right, then our problem is not to be mentioned in the same breath 
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with God’s problem, which is how te make us come alive and 
seem real! 


II 


WE HAVE TO BEGIN by coming to grips with the fact that the 
Biblical situation is not just like our situation. We are not 
engaged in antiquarian research, with a notebook in front of us 
for the jotting down of a few inferences here and there. In a very 
real sense the Biblical situation is our situation. The tension is 
not so much between the now and the then; always it is rather 
between the old and the new, the old as human life perpetually 
makes it, and the new in every generation as God wants to shape 
it, forever setting his seal on all that has been to make room for 
all that still can be. Certainly we are to do all we can to re- 
constitute the past: to hear what God said at that time, in that 
place, to that person; but not to compare it with anything, and 
not to haul anything bodily out of the past and chuck it down 
in the present, as if there were no differences worth taking into 
account. You cannot rush the rich young ruler cap-a-pie into 
the drawing-room of your millionaire friend and expect the in- 
junction of Jesus to do anything but fall flat on the floor: “Go 
and sell that thou hast, and give to the poor” (Matt. 19:21). There 
may be something here that even a tramp, without a penny to his 
name, needs to have the gospel say to him. Under all the dif- 
ferences which render every situation unique, under all the con- 
tingencies which change with the passing of the years, it is not 
some similarity we are seeking, but that massive and profound 
identity which makes even the similarity seem irrelevant. In what 
is past God speaks to what is deeply present. The authenticity 
and the relevance belong together.1 The story of the Fall in 
the garden of Eden is the sad and minor theme running through 
the whole of that swelling symphony which crashed out its dis- 
cords on Calvary. In the words of St. Augustine, all of us are 
what Adam did. By the same token the deliverance from Egypt 
becomes the contrapuntal major theme which like the great 
music of Beethoven finds its only echo before a throne “set in 
heaven.” All that went before the Incarnate Word has happened 
since. Back toward the dim beginning, and on down the lengthen- 
ing years, falls the shadow of the cross. 

The unity which binds the Old Testament with the New 
is the unity of God’s purpose in history. And that unity cannot 


1 John Knox, “The Integrity of Preaching” (New York: Abingdon Press, 1957). 
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be discerned in resemblances, or in coincidences of event, or 
function, or language. It is to be discerned in the deep and under- 
lying patterns of “salvation history”: Fall, Exodus, Judgment, 
Mercy, Sacrifice, Atonement. The very listing of these dominant 
motifs—and the list could be almost unbelievably drawn out, 
Fatherhood, Kingship, Messiahship, the people of God, repentance, 
forgiveness—the very listing of them should be in itself evidence 
enough that there can be no profound understanding of the New 
Testament apart from the Old,* and warning enough that the 
differences between the two may never be reduced simply to 
contrast, as if the God of the Old Testament were the God of 
wrath, and the God of the New Testament the God of love; or 
as if the rending of the veil of the temple at the crucifixion meant 
that now, because of the death of Jesus, men had direct access 
to God. That they had had for untold generations. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews, however inconclusive its argument may sound 
in our ears, treats far more responsibly what the Synoptics had 
in mind. The author at least gives some evidence of understanding 
that the unity of Scripture can be apprehended only when we 
take up our position where we are historically, in this present 
time, and look back at the old “dispensation” through the new, 
in order to see it in relief, to explore it in its true dimensions, 
to grasp in all its fullness what God once did by taking our 
bearings from what God has since done. 

There is an analogy which seems almost ready-made for the 
occasion. Fifty years ago, in nearly every “parlor,” there was a 
stereoscope, with its hooded lenses, its long wooden tongue, and 
the little slide that moved back and forth to bring the twin 
photographs into focus. The dictionary says that the purpose of 
the stereoscope is to combine “the images of two pictures taken 
from points of view a little way apart” so that they seem to merge 
at a point still farther beyond and disclose the depth in an object 
which the camera of itself had flattened out. This is a strikingly 
accurate description of what happened as the evangelists looked 
back through the resurrection and crucifixion at the life of Jesus. 
The gospel they wrote down was a gospel in retrospect. Birth, 
baptism, ministry, the Sermon on the Mount, the “mighty acts,” 
the “triumphal entry’—all were seen in different perspective. 
“Meaning” which may not have been deliberately or even con- 
sciously conveyed at the moment was in the issue conjoined with 


* It is significant that revivals of Christian theology and Christian preach- 
ing are generally accompanied by a renewed study of the Old Testament, not 
as a repository of fascinating tales, but as revelation. 
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fact. So is the unity of the Old Testament with the New seen 
only in the unity of God’s completed design. 

In the “briefing” session arranged between a rabbi, a priest, 
and a Protestant minister who were to appear together on tele- 
vision, the hope was expressed that no controversial matter would 
be introduced. Whereupon the rabbi asked, “Would it not serve 
to make clear what is indeed our common aim if we simply quoted 
Micah 6:8, ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’” The 
minister answered at once, frankly, but without arrogance, “No. 
If you ask me why, I shall have to say, ‘Because the Lord has 
done something since.’ And if you ask me over the air what that 
something is, I shall have to put it just as clearly and forcefully 
as I can.” 

To read the Old Testament, or to preach from it, is to see it 
from the place where we know ourselves as Christians, looking 
back to what God did through what God has done. There was 
a day when the Lord confronted Moses in the wilderness, as the 
bush burned but was not consumed; and there arose between them 
a conflict, long drawn out—“‘Who am I, that I should go?” “What 
shall I say when they ask, ‘Who sent you?’” “But, behold, they 
will not believe me.” “O my Lord, I am not eloquent.” “Send, 
I pray thee, by the hand of another” (Exodus, chapters 3 and 4). 
Until at last, but only with the greatest reluctance, that ancient 
leader of Israel undertook the commission that was laid on him. 
It is not possible now for any Christian to read the story without 
an awareness of how this same God confronts us in Christ, to 
trouble us still out of our cowardice and our sloth; and of how 
the conflict surges up around us, raging its way along in our lives 
toward a cross—death for him (Hebrews 6:6) or death for us 
(Romans 6:6); coming finally to those terrible words, “As my 
Father hath sent me’’—all the rough road along from Bethlehem 
to Golgotha—“even so send I you.” Inexpressibly deepened, height- 
ened, broadened, lengthened—far away it runs toward “the spires 
on the world’s rim!” And that is not to read Christ in. It is in 
Christ to read a meaning greater and more poignant than any 
the Old Testament knew. 
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The Disciples of Jesus and 
the Post-Resurrection Church 


Eduard Schweizer 


‘THE CHURCH SEEMS TO BE much respected in this country. Just 
because this is the case, it is all the more urgent to ask ourselves 
whether what we know as church is really what Jesus wanted to be 
his church. It may therefore be useful to investigate in which sense 
Jesus in his earthly life did or did not assemble a church. 


I 


ONE OF THE MOST amazing results of the quest for the so-called 
historical Jesus is the fact that—to put it very bluntly—he did 
what he could to be unsuccessful. He longed for an Israel obedient 
to God, starting a new way. Yet he did nothing to get a group of 
repenting penitents. There were men following Him, sometimes 
even crowds willing to do so. But he did not encourage them. 
People wanted to perform peculiar rites such as baptism or at 
least to observe some special religious rules as the fasting in the 
movement of John. But Jesus declined giving them such rites 
or rule. Most of the onlookers seeing his deeds and listening to his 
words asked openly or by themselves who he was. But Jesus never 
gave them any current and well-known title. 

Let me make this point clear. There is no doubt, I think, 
that Jesus never used the title ‘Christ’ when speaking of Himself. 
This does not mean that Jesus did not want to be the Christ or did 
not know about His being the Christ. I am taking the story of 
Peter’s confession as being historically true in its main points. 
For I cannot imagine any situation in the early church in which 
the rebuke of Jesus in calling Peter ‘Satan’ could have been in- 


Dr. Eduard Schweizer is Professor of New Testament in the Uni- 

versity of Ziirich. This article was a lecture sponsored by the 

* New Testament Society delivered in the Seminary on Novem- 
ber 30, 1959. 
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vented. There probably was a certain amount of tension between 
a group preferring James as leader of the church and another 
group clinging to Peter. But if so, the former group did not leave 
traces in our Synoptic material, and I think it very improbable 
that they would have called Peter ‘Satan.’ Granted that this saying 
goes back to Jesus himself, we have to deduce that Peter really 
warned his master about going to Jerusalem. This not only means 
that Jesus told his disciples about his plan to do so, but that it 
was also obvious to them that this meant at least the danger 
of being rejected, and possibly of suffering and even death. Thus 
some prediction of the humiliation of the Son of man must be 
historical. But this story has some more marks of genuineness. 
It is located near Caesarea Philippi. Now such a name does not 
prove anything by itself. Legends without any historical value 
often include precise statements of place, e.g., fairy-tales which 
explain why such and such a place came to have its name. But 
this statement is so utterly unexpected because Caesarea Philippi 
is far away from all the other places known as the scenes of the 
deeds of Jesus. And it looks so utterly genuine because the upper 
tower near Caesarea Philippi marks the borderline of the holy 
land according to the Rabbis. This is the very point where He 
must decide whether to go abroad leaving an impenitent popula- 
tion behind, or go back into humiliation and rejection. It may 
well be that the opening question of this section is a redactional 
introduction shaped by the evangelist; there is some reason to 
think so. But the confession of Peter seems to be genuine. For 
it is clear that he had quite another view of the way of Jesus 
than the one expressed in Jesus’ prediction of the task of the 
Son of man. Otherwise he should not have warned his master 
against going to Jerusalem and would not have been rebuked in 
this hard way. 

I may as well add now that I think Jesus used the term, 
Son of man, in speaking of himself and his mission. In opposition 
to all that is taken as an undoubted presupposition in German 
literature, I think that it can be shown that the most primitive 
words about the Son of man are not the parousia-sayings, but the 
ones declaring that the Son of man living a poor life on earth 
will be humiliated, rejected, and eventually exalted to God.! 
There are several sayings pointing to this humble life of the Son 
of man that have marks of originality which are not likely to have 
been invented in the early church. ‘Foxes have holes, and birds 


1 See my articie in Z.N.W., 1959, pp. 188ff., and a forthcoming one in J.B.L. 
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of the air have nests, but the Son of man has nowhere to lay his 
head.” (Matthew 8:20). “As Jonah became a sign to the men 
of Nineveh, so will the Son of man be to this generation.” (Luke 
11:30). “The Son of man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, ‘Behold a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors 
and sinners.’” (Matthew 11:19). On the other hand, there is 
almost no word on the parousia of the Son of man without a 
Synoptic parallel which does not mention the parousia, so that 
it remains at least very doubtful whether Jesus ever spoke of his 
parousia (or of the parousia of another Son of man not identical 
with himself). However, the connection of the title, “Son of man,” 
with the verb paradidonai, “to hand over,” is repeated so often 
in our texts that it must be at least a very old phrase. Thus, 
whereas I am convinced that the detailed prophecies of the suffer- 
ing, the death and the resurrection of Jesus do not go back to 
himself, I am fairly sure that a prediction of the Son of man 
being handed over to men is genuine. The shaping of the details 
is certainly Mark’s own work or the work of the church before 
him. But the fact that Jesus contrasted his way of suffering with 
Peter’s view of the victorious and glorious Christ by using the 
title “Son of man” is probably historically true. Jesus might 
therefore have answered a question from the high priest of whether 
he was the Christ in the affirmative. However, this remains doubt- 
ful because we are not likely to have any report of the trial of 
Jesus by an ear-witness. But we need not deal here with this 
problem since in any case there was no self-predication of Jesus 
but at most an unavoidable assertion of the accused in a trial. 
Even in Caesarea Philippi Jesus did not deny being the Christ. 
However, he did not affirm it either. For according to the oldest 
report of this event in Mark, Jesus only rebuked his disciples and 
charged them not to say anything about him to anybody. Imme- 
diately afterwards when he himself was speaking about his journey 
to Jerusalem, he substituted the ambiguous title “Son of man” 
for the term used by Peter which was supposed to be so clear 
and precise and absolutely to the point. 

Almost the same is true for the title “Son of God.” There 
are only two phrases where the term ‘Son’ appears in an absolute 
way without any apposition: “Nobody knows nor the angels nor 
the Son,” (Mark 13:32) and “No one knows the Son except the 
Father” (Matthew 11:27). Their genuineness is at least doubtful 
because it is almost impossible to express this in Aramaic. Because 
of the fact that there are no parallels to such a use in the whole 


Synoptic material, I cannot consider them as words of the earthly 
Jesus. 
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Again this does not mean at all that Jesus was not the Son 
of God or did not live as such or was not aware of this fact. He 
called his father abba in a way no Jew ever dared to address God 
in his prayer, and he never took his disciples into a common 
“our Father” which would unite both him and the group of the 
twelve to one body. He was the Son of God and others were sons 
of God only because of him. Though quite aware of this fact, 
Jesus never proclaimed Himself as the Son of God. 

Even clearer is the question of the title “Servant of God.” 
There is not a single phrase ir which Jesus used it. Moreover 
the term never appears in combination with some allusion to 
Isaiah 53, although it is certainly used in the very early 
church. Now the story of the passion of Jesus is narrated in terms 
of the suffering righteous, and is full of allusions to the respective 
psalms. This shows, I think, that Jesus neither called himself 
the servant of God nor spoke of his mission in terms of Isaiah 53. 
It was much more the suffering righteous as described in Wisdom 
of Solomon 2 or earlier in many psalms which formed the pattern 
of his life. He really lived as the eschatological suffering righteous 
fulfilling the way which Israel had to go throughout its history. 
in his suffering obedience, humiliated, rejected, and yet trusting 
God, he fulfilled what Israel was supposed to do and what every 
righteous in Israel tried to do. Only he did it in a final way 
by taking up the mission given by God to his people. He ac- 
complished it and led it to its goal. But he did not form any 
theory on the vicarious effect of his death. Moreover, I think that 
there are many hints pointing to the fact that he was understood 
in the early church much more in terms of the suffering righteous 
in general than in terms of the Isaian servant of God, because the 
belief in the vicarious power of the death of any innocent Jew 
was much too common to describe the uniqueness of this way 
of Jesus. Whereas the whole people of Israel should have been 
this obedient servant of God, whereas the pious part of the nation 
at least should have been so, whereas the group of the Pharisees 
and the other sects claimed to be so and yet could not succeed, 
he did it and lived therefore as the remnant of Israel, as a sub- 
stitute for the whole nation. And yet he did not preach any 
doctrine of vicarious death nor did he call himself Servant of God. 

Let us sum up: Jesus claimed both by his deeds and his words 
to be more than Solomon and Jonah and even John the Baptist 
who, however, was according to Jesus himself, the last in the old 
aeon, but Jesus never claimed to be the Christ. He addressed 
his prayers to God as his father in an absolutely unique way, 
but he never called himself the Son of God. He acted as the 
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“Servant of God,” but he never used this title. He called men 
to follow him, but he did not give them any formulated creed, 
any new rites or rules, any sign of membership, not even a new name 
or a meeting-place. Some went with him when he walked from 
town to town in Galilee and finally up to Jerusalem. Some just 
stayed where they formerly lived. Some wanted to follow Him 
and were sent back to their homes. Some wanted to stay in their 
homes and were urged to leave them. The twelve were with 
Jesus during the main part of his ministry, but for most of his 
followers there was not even an opportunity to assemble. 

Why did Jesus act in this way? I think the first answer to 
be given will be: He was utterly aware of the danger which men 
run by dodging a real encounter with God. A well-known title 
like “Christ” or “Servant of God’’ would be like a label. And 
as soon as Jesus was tagged by such a title, he would be pigeon- 
holed, too. The tag could be the most fitting one, absolutely 
Biblical and Orthodox, and yet it would be some sort of emergency 
exit by which one could avoid coming to terms with the living 
God who in the person of Jesus of Nazareth claimed men as His 
property. It may cost much to accept such a label, and to overcome 
previous dogmas and natural resistances. Yet, when the decision 
has been made, one can settle down again and live in a security 
which is not improved by its being a religious security rather than 
a worldly one. Jesus makes it unmistakably clear that he is waiting 
for a real decision. His claims are such that nobody can listen 
to them and continue a harmless life. Peter has to leave his 
boat and family, Levi his toll-office, the rich man his wealth, 
Nicodemus his scholarly security. And for Capernaum which had 
seen the deeds of Jesus and yet did not determine to follow Him, 
the last judgment will be more menacing than for Sodom and 
Gomorrha. Obedience and disobedience are separated from each 
other like heaven from hell, life from death. Yet, just because 
this is true such a decision cannot be accomplished just by speaking 
a creed or observing some rules or performing a rite or joining 
a group or going through certain religious experiences thought 
to be necessary for a real conversion. Therefore Jesus did not 
use any title except the strange term “Son of man,” because this 
was not a title but a mysterious expression hiding as well as 
revealing the truth and, in any case, challenging his hearers. 
Therefore Jesus did not pronounce a new law which one could 
use like a cook book to look up what one had to do, although 
he did urge people to a new life. Repentance, for Jesus, means 
decision for God which involves the trouble of asking time and 
again who Jesus really is and what this means for one’s own life 
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as well as for the life of the whole world of today. Any creed, 
be it as orthodox as possible, is wrong if it is not translated into 
a real answer for the needs of today, if it does not hurt any more, 
or if it does not involve something which is unexpected, alarming. 
Sometimes while preparing a sermon I feel as if the text will 
grow into a giant bear attacking me. If the creed, the rites, the 
religious experiences become just the usual marks of a well esteemed 
church, if they do not include something shocking and even 
dreadful, we have to ask ourselves whether we have not pigeon- 
holed Jesus in order to make Him ineffective. 


II 


BuT THERE IS A GOop second answer as important as the first 
one. Jesus wanted the whole of Israel. He absolutely refused to 
be content with some special group. If he had only wanted to 
build up a special religious movement like the Essenes, he could 
have remained relatively undisturbed. He could even have claimed 
to be the Messiah. Rabbi Agqiba proclamied Bargochbah as 
Messiah. By doing this he did not at all cease to be revered as 
one of the greatest teachers of Judaism, although Barqochbah 
did not succeed but led Israel into disaster. Nor did this one cease 
to be venerated as one of the greatest heroes of the nation. But 
Jesus did not form a new synagogue or another religious party or 
a conventicle of the most pious people. He gave the world no 
occasion to avoid the challenge by letting it become content with 
the simple statement that there were on one hand some very 
religious people assembling in this new group of repenting souls 
following this fanatic teacher Jesus, and on the other hand, some 
other people not so religious perhaps, but not so bad either. 
He made it impossible both to get accustomed to the fact that 
there were religious and irreligious men, the church and the world, 
and to get accustomed to a church which is not challenged any 
longer because she is nothing else than the world with a religious 
tinge. He gave his disciples no rules, no name, no assembling- 
place distinguishing them from the world, because he appealed 
to the whole nation. And yet there was a real distinction, the 
only legitimate one, between his disciples and all other men: they 
had been found by God who had searched them out in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and they knew that this had happened and had given 
them real life. But this very encounter happened with each of 
them in a different way. It meant healing of a life-long illness 
for one, release from the senselessness of his way for another, 
challenge to a life of service not known before for a third, forgive- 
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ness of sin for a fourth. There was no conformity, no scheme 
of conversion at all. We very rarely hear of any confession of 
sin, either by words or by acts, or of any formulated creed even 
understood in the most primitive sense of these terms. And 
where we find at least a hint of this, namely in Luke, it is almost 
certain that here we have to deal with the theological preference 
of the evangelist himself. Once again there were no forms, no 
words, no acts, no feelings, no ways of salvation which some men 
could simply take over in order to get out of the world and into 
the church, not because the church was nothing else but the world, 
rather because it was so different from the world that no well- 
known religious act could transfer one from the world to the 
church. There was no excuse, therefore, for the world to dis- 
tinguish itself from the church and then to go back to its own 
position by simply stating that some men are religious and some 
are not, nor was there an excuse for the church living like every- 
body else, not disturbed, not challenged by a new and shocking 
message. The challenge to meet Jesus and to see what this meant 
for one’s own life, what commandment and what gift this en- 
counter involved, was not removed. Nobody could tell in ad- 
vance what this would mean, nobody could affirm therefore that 
this Jesus had nothing to say to him. 


Such tactics of Jesus could not but lead into catastrophe. 
The group of those who followed him split up as time went on. 
Eventually even the body of his twelve disciples scattered. It was 
obvious: either the high-priest and the Pharisees were right when 
they maintained the Biblical law and the century-old order of 
the church, or Jesus was right. And then the only goal of those 
who followed him had to be not at all to become a well-established 
church, but rather to perish, to vanish, to get destroyed in his 
service. Perhaps the only mark of this group of disciples was 
that they were able to die instead of saving themselves. On Good 
Friday, everyone, including the twelve, chose the first alternative. 
To be more precise: there were two exceptions, at least according 
to the witness of the Synoptists. The one was a robber and mur- 
derer dying on the cross and the other was his executioner, a 
Roman officer. It was not the church, it was the world, it was 
even the worldliest world, in which at least two men had a hunch 
of what was going on in this death. Both men lived on the 
borderline of life, in the dangerous parts of human existence 
where one is no longer able to meditate upon religious problems, 
where one has to take his responsibilities and the risk of be- 
coming sinful, where one cannot keep his hands clean by doing 
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nothing risky. They have experienced Jesus. Whereas, his dis- 
ciples who knew, at least to some degree, who Jesus was and 
what his mission meant, were unable to meet him in this absolutely 
unexpected way just because they thought they knew him. Some- 
times belief is a hindrance to faith. Sometimes the world is able 
to understand Jesus in a way the church is unable to do. 


III 


By SAYING ALL THIS have we gone back to Loisy who stated 
half a century ago that Jesus preached the kingdom of God and 
that it was the church which came out? I do not think so. The 
first point to be considered is the fact that the situation after the 
resurrection of Jesus was not simply the same as before. On the 
one hand, the rejection of Jesus by Israel had become much more 
definite: he had been put to death. On the other hand, God's 
yes to him also had become much more definite: he had appeared 
to his disciples as the exalted one. So the decision became in some 
way unavoidable, even with regard to the outward status, visible 
to men. One could no longer remain neutral. One had to iden- 
tify with either the bulk of the people of Israel who still believed 
that Jesus was an impostor or a misled enthusiast, or with this 
small and detested group of disciples who claimed that their dead 
master was alive. Thus confessing the creed or undergoing the 
baptism was not a separate action on a religious level detached 
from the ordinary life. It was not a timeless creed, it was a 
confession here and now. It was not a philosophical expression 
of one’s world-view, it was the decision to join this persecuted 
group. 

The second point is in some way the contrary statement. Al- 
though there is a real difference between the time of the earthly 
ministry of Jesus and the post-resurrection church, there must be 
continuity, too. The church may be different from the group of the 
twelve in many ways because the situation has changed and will 
change time and again. If, however, she had lost the two points 
which have been the main concern of Jesus for this group of his 
disciples, Loisy would be right with his statement. Let us reconsider 
both of these points with regard to the post-resurrection church. 

First: it was a main concern of Jesus that men would not 
dodge a real decision by simply taking over some formulas. Their 
faith therefore expressed itself not so much in words as in the 
overwhelming joy of being found by God, in the joyful experience 
of being freed from life-long illness, in the leaving of home, 
family and job. All of this followed Jesus’ call to discipleship 
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without any hesitation or doubt and was much more a gift than 
a resolution of one’s own mind. What happened to the disciples 
was that Jesus took them into his own life with his Father so 
that they shared his obedience, his faithfulness, his trust. It was 
just the same thing that happened again to the disciples after 
Easter. Their creed was very primitive. It contained only what 
was absolutely necessary to make clear and unmistakeable one’s 
position: “God has exalted this Jesus whom you have crucified.” 
But their life was full of a new joy, released from all clinging 
to one’s own property, ready for new tasks. How else could they 
live but in new fellowship? The church was thus a_ body 
of disciples living their faith, not merely a new ethic, but their 
faith. For they could not but live in such joy and therefore in 
a new openness to one another and to all those whom God would 
send them to meet. And they knew and made clear that it was 
through Jesus Christ only that they were able to live in this new 
way. The church of all ages has been and has to be this fellowship 
of joyful children of God. She would not be the church without 
this joy. 

Second: Jesus did not form a special group, some new sect 
among the many sects of late Judaism, lest his claim for the 
whole nation grow obscure. The same is true for the church of 
Jerusalem. She was part of Judaism. Their members went to 
the temple like all pious Jews and observed Sabbath and circum- 
cision. Even the baptism and the eucharist did not separate them 
from Judaism any more than the baptism of John or the religious 
meals of Jewish fellowships did. The separation was a much 
deeper one than that expressed by religious rites. It took place 
by martyrdom. The church remained within the body of the 
Jewish nation till she was expelled. The first group had to go 
out of Judaism in the persecution following the death of Stephen. 
The twelve had to leave Jerusalem when James the son of Zebedee 
was executed and Peter was imprisoned. The last break was made 
when James the brother of Jesus was put to death on the charge 
of lawlessness despite his far-reaching observance of Jewish laws. 
It was in the sixties of this first century, and the end of Jerusalem 
was very close then. Time and again an ever smaller group held 
out as witnesses that God still claimed the whole nation. Usually 
the way of these groups was the way of their master into persecution 
and even death. And, strangely enough, the reason for their 
martyrdom was not some additional belief as for example the 
Messiahship of Jesus. We remember: Rabbi Aquiba could main- 
tain the Messiahship of Barqochebah without ceasing to be a 
most famous teacher within Judaism. Every time it was the fact 
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that the church could no longer be as narrow-minded as her fellow 
Jews that distinguished her from Judaism. It was not so much 
a new creed, it was much more a new readiness for God's un- 
expected and amazing ways. In all three cases mentioned before, 
it was the question of the law which started the persecution, 
It became obvious that the disciples of Jesus without violating 
the law in reality no longer lived out of their law-observance 
but out of the grace of God. Therefore, they were unable both 
to shut themselves up in this Jewish nation, in this church with 
high walls sheltering her against the world, and to live in the 
old unchanged way which neither disturbed nor shocked anybody. 
As soon as this new readiness for God’s ways dawned in the church 
of Jerusalem the most unexpected and never thought of things 
happened. They had to go out to the Samaritans like the com. 
pany of Stephen or to the heathen world like Peter. They like 
James had to protest against the religious seclusion in the last 
years of the Jewish rebellion and war. Thus the church remained 
the church by her absolute openness to the world which nonethe- 
less was not indecision at all but readiness for the way of the 
scaffold and obedience to new ways. So the early church died 
for her protest against becoming a church included in walls sep- 
arating her from the world and for her efforts not to become 
indistinguishable from the world. 


IV 


IT Is OF COURSE impossible to deal here with all the different 
groups of the one church which are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment. So I wish to add just a few remarks giving an outlook 
on the development of the different groups in the New Testament 
church. They developed and changed as the situation and the 
task developed and changed.” 

In many regards Paul is the center of this development. Much 
more than the church of Jerusalem he knows that the church 
is no longer Judaism any more than she is paganism. He knows 
it because he himself had persecuted the church and would still 
do so if he had remained within the presuppositions of his Jewish 
belief. But what has changed? Once again it was the question 
of the law which was decisive for Paul. When he became a Chris- 
tian he did not cease to be a Jew—Romans 9-11 is proof enough- 
but he recognized that all his lawfulness, his pious life, his or- 


2 Cf. my book Gemeinde und Gemeindeordnung im Neuen Testament (Zur- 
ich, 1959), which is being translated for the series “Studies in Biblical The- 
ology” (SCM-Press, London). 
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thodox creed, in short, his Judaism did not save him, any more 
than his ‘Christianism’ could do so. It was only the grace of 
God which did it. This includes both sides of the problem. 

On one hand the church is not separated at all either from 
Judaism or from paganism, namely the church in its own quality, 
the church as compared with other religions, Jewish or pagan 
ones. As soon as the church would boast of her ‘churchness’ she 
would cease to be the church and would be cut off like the olive- 
branch in the parable (Rom. 11:17-24). There is no attribute 
of the church distinguishing her from the world, except the fact 
that God’s grace has happened in Jesus Christ, which, however, is 
not her attribute at all, but God’s deed. 

On the other hand, it is just this fact which fills the church 
with an absolutely new joy and gives her a new openness. Faith 
in the Pauline sense of the word is nothing else than this readi- 
ness for God which needs no longer any boasting about a special 
‘churchness’ or any sticking to such and such a special mark of 
Christianity. Faith is simply the life which is directed exclusively 
toward God’s grace and is no longer interested in stating dis- 
tinctive marks which are compulsory for a Christian either in 
terms of creed or in terms of ethics. There is no doubt that this 
faith has to be lived by the church. How else could she witness 
the grace of God to Jews and Gentiles. But living one’s faith 
never means living according to some new law. There may be 
sign-posts leading the way but no strict rules. If there is a mark 
of the church, it is the all-exceeding power of the grace of God 
and therefore the freedom of the children of God, their openness 
to the guidance of the Spirit in unexpected ways which have not 
been foreseen in any law. In this joy, this readiness for new 
ways and this absolute trust in the Spirit, the church is distin- 
guished from the world. Yet it is quite clear that this is not 
a quality of the church, but a quality of God Himself. There 
is therefore in the New Testament neither a noun nor an adjective 
‘Christian,’ as if Christianity were some attribute of a special 
group of religious men, except as a name given to the church 
by others. There is in the New Testament only the phrase “the 
church in Christ,” “a man in Christ,” etc., which shows that the 
otherness of the church does not lie in herself, but beyond herself. 

Outside the Pauline churches there are two groups which 
mark the borderline of the New Testament church. When the 
danger of Gnosticism arose where the truth was sealed up in an 
exclusive mystery-group, the church had to stress her worldliness. 
This is the case of the church which is shown in the Pastoral 
Epistles. Here the church takes over in a very wide way Hellen- 
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istic ethics and also a church-order which resembles in many 
regards the order in religious or political groups of the time. 
When on the other hand, the danger of secularization was imni- 
nent the church had to stress her uniqueness, her sole dependence 
on the Holy Spirit. This is the case in the Johannine Epistles. 
Here the author summons his readers to trust the Spirit and 
nobody else, because they do not need any teacher except the 
“anointing” of God (I John 2:20, 27). 

So the church had to underline sometimes this point, some- 
times that one. She remained however church faithful to Jesus 
as long as she remained open to the experience of God's ever new 
and surprising acts and to the meeting with the world into which 
he had sent her, as long as she resisted the temptation to become 
a well-established church where one had only to take over some 
formulas and some rules of life in order to get the unshakeable 
security of being saved from the world. 

V 

May I TERMINATE this paper with a statement of a somewhat 
more fundamental importance? There was without any doubt 
a real development from the group of disciples to the post-re- 
surrection church and again from the church of Jerusalem to the 
church shown by the letters of Paul, by the Pastorals and by the 
Johannine letters. And this development has certainly not stopped 
suddenly in the years after the forming of the new Testament 
canon. Now we are repeating time and again the protest of the 
Reformers against the importance of tradition and their claim 
“sola Scriptura,” “nothing but scripture.” This is right, for we 
suddenly in the years after the forming of the New Testament 
church had to be questioned to see if the original intention of 
Jesus has been kept in it or not. Thus the claim “back to the 
scripture” is in some way the continuation of the claim “back to 
the aim of the mission of Jesus” which was, without being spoken, 
included in the whole life of the New Testament church. On 
the other hand, there was a real change already within the New 
Testament, and the church would not have been obedient to 
Jesus in keeping the state of the disciples unchanged through all 
the developments of her history. The situation changed and 
so the claims, the tasks, the needs changed and the answer had 
to change, too, not basically of course, but in very many regards. 
The church of the Pastorals is in many ways quite another church 
than that of the Johannine letters, because the danger against 
which she had to fight was contrary to that in the time and area 
of the church of the Johannine letters. Thus the church has to ask 
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in every time and at every place anew, how she must fulfill her 
mission, what following Jesus includes specifically for this century 
and this country in which she is living. 

We have to avoid a misunderstanding on both sides. On the 
one hand, there is nothing like the ecclesiology of the New Testa- 
ment simply because the church is faithful to her master only 
when asking what he wants her to be and to do in this specific 
situation into which he has led her. On the other hand, there 
is not such a simple answer as that any form of church-life has 
its own right, and that it is the wonderful multiplicity of God's 
church that there are groups which stress the social gospel beside 
others which are interested in a devotional life and others which 
focus on the correct doctrine, so that it would be necessary only 
to get along with everybody. There is in general but one way to 
be obedient. Not the same way in every time and in every 
country, not the same way in Russia as in the United States, but 
the one way which is the best in order to witness in this situation 
clearly and understandably the one and unchanged witness of the 
one and unchanged church. This does not exclude of course the 
conviction that different members of the church have different 
tasks to fulfill. The church as a whole, however, has no choice 
of selecting what she wants to do. 

So we disagree with our Roman Catholic brothers not on the 
point that the history of the church is an essential development, 
in which the Spirit of God is at work. We disagree with them 
on another point—that we are not able to believe that the Spirit 
of God is always working in the officiais of the Roman church. 
I am quite aware that this is a very blunt statement of our posi- 
tion which needs much more clarification. Our Roman brothers 
could of course agree with us even here to some degree. But the 
real disagreement lies here nonetheless. The Spirit of God may 
have worked in the Roman church a good many times. He may 
have worked also in many of the heretics rejected by her. But 
whether he has worked here or there, this cannot be decided 
by an official church or her pope or her councils. It cannot be 
decided at all in the objective judgment of an on-looker, but 
only in the life of the church itself, when she follows Jesus 
in obedience. I hope that it is absolutely clear that we 
also have no guarantee in a genuine Lutheran or in a 
Calvinistic church. “Back to scripture” means for every church 
to ask time and again in the light of the New Testament what 
the form and the mission for the church has to be in this time 
in which she is living. It could be that the best and most obedient 
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decision of a Luther or a Wesley has become the very disobedience 
in his church, like the manna which grew rotten when kept for 
the following day. The church is not disobedient in believing | 
that the Spirit of God has worked through her forefathers—pro- 
vided that she is really the church of Christ—but she is disobedient 
as soon as she wants to keep her denominational position un- 
changed through the centuries in a changed world under changed 
circumstances without asking what according to the will of her 
Master the mission not of a special denomination but of the 
church is today. 
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Charles R. Stinnette, Jr. 


ONE EVENING SEVERAL MONTHS AGO some patients in a mental 
hospital were being interviewed by doctors on TV. One of these 
claimed that God had spoken to him. “And what did he say?”, 
the patient was asked. The answer came without hesitation: 
“He told me that He couldn't stand me!” The anguish and pain 
reflected in that man’s face framed for a moment the abyss of 
loneliness and neglect which all men in this age know in some 
measure. The portrait of a man whom even God couid not stand 
is a fair symbol of a world which is neither mindful of God nor 
man. It is a world of dark neglect peopled as in Christ’s parable 
by those who never see that it is their own Lord Whom they fail 
to feed when hungry or to visit when imprisoned. One of the 
least of these—a victim whom God “could not stand”—bore wit- 
ness that night of the need not only for messengers who will bring 
“good tidings to the afflicted,” but for a wider healing ministry 
of attention and care for all men. 

During and just after the Second World War, the late David 
Roberts became the symbol of Union Seminary’s concern for, 
and attention to, the kind of psychological training which would 
better equip theological students to understand and help habitually 
disturbed people. While it is true that he had been preceded by 
other graduates of Union, Russell Dicks and Anton Boisen, who 
had initiated clinical pastoral training some twenty years before, 
Roberts was a pioneer in bringing the theoretical constructs and 
disciplines of psychiatry into the Seminary classroom. This fact 
becomes even more significant when it is remembered that Roberts 
as a theologian insisted that there is an intimate relation between 


Dr. Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., is Associate Director of the Program 
in the Interrelations of Psychiatry and Religion in the 
Seminary. 
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the operational meaning of a religious belief and the character 
structure of the person who holds it. In other words, we are not 
finished with the evaluation of a theological idea when we have 
examined its “logical coherence and intellectual precision.” As 
religious teachers and counselors, we must also give attention to 
the actual role which particular beliefs serve in the life of the 
person. Theological “correctness” has a way of becoming a tidy 
weapon in the hands of the unheeding zealot. For Roberts, the 
theological classroom must stand in close proximity to clinical 
experience where theological ideas are at work. Most of his stu- 
dents knew by heart the route from Union to Rockland State 
Hospitall 


EARLY PLANNING FOR THE NEW PROGRAM 


The untimely death of David Roberts, fortunately, did not 
mark the end of this intellectual conversation between psychiatry 
and religion at Union. His influence and pioneer work became 
the spur which motivated members of a committee whose labors 
finally resulted in the establishment of the present Program in 1956. 
Financed as a research project for an initial period of five years 
by the Old Dominion Foundation, the new venture was based on 
three broad assumptions: (1) that the dynamic tensions between 
psychiatry and religion represent a unique opportunity for learn- 
ing on both sides; (2) that specific and concrete exposure of the- 
ological students to the work and assumptions of other helping 
disciplines may serve to deepen and sharpen their own vocational 
image; and (3) that, hopefully, not only a more effective ministry 
will result from this encounter, but also cross-fertilization and 
mutual criticism on the theoretical level to the benefit of all par- 
ticipating disciplines. 

The late Lewis J. Sherrill who served as chairman of the 
Faculty Advisory Committee gave generously of his energy and 
wisdom in the planning and launching of the Program. Along 
with other faculty members and with the advice of a distinguished 
psychiatric committee, the original shape of the Program was 
fashioned. It was to be headed by a psychiatrist whose associate 
would be a clergyman oriented in psychiatry. The original 
plans provided for the appointment of a third member of the staff 
after two years of operation, drawn, probably, from the field 
of social science and research. 

During the year 1955-1956, Dr. Earl Loomis, who had been 
chosen to direct the Program, traveled extensively between Pitts- 
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burgh and New York, as the final plans for courses and levels of 
training took shape. The Seminary catalogue for 1956-1957 listed 
some introductory courses available to Bachelor of Divinity stu- 
dents and advanced courses, coupled with a graduate study plan, 
leading to either the Master of Sacred Theology or the Doctor of 
Theology degree. 

Meanwhile, theological education itself was in the throes 
of self-examination. Richard Niebuhr in his book, The Purpose 
of the Church and Its Ministry, (1956) described the ministry as 
“the perplexed profession” and Niebuhr, Williams and Gustafson 
in their impressive survey, The Advancement of Theological Edu- 
cation, (1957) made recommendations which among other things 
pointed up the relevance of studies in social science to the work 
of the ministry. These findings along with the évidence of role 
confusion and consequent inadequacy in the ministry discovered 
by Samuel Blizzard gave many theological educators adequate 
reason to re-think their curriculums. One former theological stu- 
dent complained to Reuel Howe that his seminary had taught him 
“to teach theological subject matter, but not to minister to human 
beings.”? 

Even apart from this strong judgment, it seemed clear to those 
responsible for the new Program at Union that an emphasis upon 
clarification of role in close proximity to its vocational application 
was a needed ingredient in training for the ministry. With this 
focus in mind it was agreed that all courses in the Program would 
provide for these dimensions of critical appraisal and involvement: 
(1) an opportunity for the student to be actively and personally 
involved in studying theological ideas at work in persons under 
stress; (2) an experimental norm whereby new behavior in rela- 
tion to new learning would be critically evaluated by the student 
himself in the presence of (3) a teacher-supervisor who would 
encourage the student to view himself objectively; - (4) an oppor- 
tunity to engage in dialogue with other students similarly in- 
volved, and (5) an opportunity to relate the learning experience 
to theological formulations and concrete religious activities. 


First CONTACTS 
IN THE FALL OF 1956, both Dr. Loomis and Dr. C. R. Stinnette, 
who had been chosen as Associate, were in residence in the Semi- 


nary community—and the Program was launched. Academically, 


1 Reuel Howe, “Consultation Clinic,” Pastoral Theology (May 1958). 
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the new Program found itself located in the field of Practical 
Theology, somewhere between Religious Education and Pastoral 
Theology. In an already overcrowded curriculum and in the 
light of the unavoidable tightness of the B.D. program, it was 
soon realized that undergraduate registrations must of necessity 
be controlled. The resulting peripheral contacts with the main 
body of students produced some interesting images in the com- 
munity at large. During the first year a small group of Field 
Work students supervised by the new professors as a means of 
gaining experience were promptly dubbed the “Loomette group” 
—and gossip concluded that these students had been chosen as 
the ‘victims’ of our first experimentations! Again the student 
body found ways of expressing both its fascination and its hesi- 
tancy about such an enterprise in “psychiatric jokes.” Rorschach 
themes found their way into social hall decorations. Even the 
faculty participated in this process of community identification. 
Loomis, the pastoral doctor was the hero of the faculty Christmas 
play in our second year, and Stinnette, the clinical parson was 
depicted in one reference as being frustrated in his efforts to get 
the members of his Group Dynamics class to slug it out in un- 
inhibited hostility! When a small fire occurred in the Program 
office, a junior instructor reported that he had heard that the 
electric blanket on the psychiatrist’s couch had blown a fuse! 

The first year of the Program produced more sobering ‘feed- 
back’ as well. It came in the form of lessons learned from mistakes 
which were due in large measure to our failure to harmonize 
method and goal. Overly large classes in which there was no 
opportunity to discuss and appropriate psychological insights left 
some students bewildered and confused. This missing dimension 
has been added in subsequent years. An over-emphasis on group 
process in thesis seminars produced a rich variety of interaction, 
but it did not yield corresponding progress in thesis production. 
Theological students, it seems, need distance as well as closeness 
in order to produce creatively. 

Perhaps the most difficult lesson in psychiatry and religion 
is that of learning how to teach in such a way that educational 
progress rather than therapy is kept as the major aim. Now 
surely therapy is an appropriate by-product in every learning ex- 
perience. Nor, as Socrates maintained, does learning take place 
apart from shock; which means that education must always main- 
tain a kind of therapy or care which assists the individual in pick- 
ing up the pieces after he has recognized his own ignorance. Yet 
therapy must remain as a secondary goal in the educational setting. 
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The traditional examination periods are persistent reminders 
that we are here to foster progress in appropriating knowledge 
and insight from the disciplines of psychology in the work of 
the ministry. It became clear that the demand for therapy must 
be met beyond the classroom. 

If professors were learning through the shock of encounter, 
so were the students. The rich and varied clinical opportunities 
available in New York City had their influence in the Seminary 
quadrangle almost immediately. At Rikers Island Prison students 
worked with men confined in a penitentiary, under the direction 
of Chaplain Frederick Proelss. At St. Luke’s Hospital in Child 
Psychiatry, Mr. George Shugart, and in Adult Psychiatry, Miss 
Joan Backus, directed their work. Elsewhere they were supervised 
by Chaplain Robert Reeves at Presbyterian Hospital, Keith Keidel 
at The Englewood Hospital and Edward Brown at The Riverside 
Hospital for adolescent drug patients. The competence and 
quality of these Clinical Associates has contributed largely to the 
significant impact which clinical pastoral training has had upon 
the Seminary community. 

Among the important first lessons which students encounter 
in this area is an acquaintance with the hindering as well as 
the helping role of religion. In a study? by Wayne Oates and 
his associates of the “hindering and helping power of religion” 
in mental hospital patients, it was discovered that many patients 
for whom ‘religion’ had become a vehicle of their manifest dis- 
turbance, had in fact chosen ‘religion’ as a “last straw” attempt to 
solve otherwise unmanageable personal problems. Such “hindering 
religion” is not without its masquerades in ordinary folk served 
by the minister. Thus a college chaplain reports that a student- 
patient seemed to be experiencing unusual difficulties in recover- 
ing from a simple sprain. Physical examination provided no 
adequate explanation. However, the chaplain in talking with 
the patient noted that her religious ideas were rigid and anxiety- 
ridden and that they provided the vehicle for almost unrelieved 
self-accusation. Further conversations revealed that the patient had 
no religious training before coming to college but, in her own 
words, was “looking for a faith’ to assuage guilt she felt from early 
childhood experiences. Unfortunately, the ‘faith’ she found in 
her first friends at college was filled with condemnation and 
moralistic demand. It reinforced her own negative feelings. With 
the help of the chaplain, the student’s genuine religious needs 


2 Wayne E. Oates, Religious Factors in Mental Illness (New York: Association 
Press, 1955). 
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were met in the community of grace and forgiveness without 
manipulating or denying her keen sense of guilt. Here at least 
“hindering religion” was routed by the genuine article. 


New Directions 


RECENTLY A SPECIAL COMMISSION on the ministry working in 
cooperation with the New York Academy of Sciences warned that 
“the creation of a specialty of counseling among ministers, a 
subprofession, so to speak, is highly undesirable.” As a matter 
of policy the Program at Union Seminary has concurred with 
this judgment. A realistic appraisal of the parish minister’s pri- 
mary duties will show that little space is available for time- 
consuming pastoral counseling. Moreover, an intense counseling 
relation with one of his parishioners raises a host of problems 
for the ordinary pastor—problems in management and skill for 
which he is, likely, unprepared. 

Even more important, the locus of healing in the Christian 
ministry belongs within the community of faith. The pastoral 
counselor exercises a representative ministry within that Body. 
There along with every other ‘minister’ he participates in the 
ministry of Christ. It is the ministry of the whole which under- 
girds and strengthens every individual ministry. Technical spe- 
cialties have their place within the body of Christ, to be sure, 
but their primary function is never an end in itself. Rather they 
are vocations within the whole which serve to heal and restore the 
broken member to the Body of Christ. 

While resisting the clamor for ‘specialists’ in pastoral coun- 
seling, the Program has operated with the conviction that the 
theories and insights from the behavioral sciences are relevant 
to every level of theological training. The pastor who has ‘ex- 
amined’ his intellectual assumptions in operation as well as his 
behavior in a clinical setting is apt to be a more effective pastor. 
May the same be said of all religious workers, college chaplains 
and teachers—even Seminary professors? A significant number 
of mature students have given a tentative ‘Yes’ to this question by 
seeking graduate training in the Program at Union. 

Indeed, this demand and its accompanying need for coun- 
seling and clinical pastoral training, prompted the Advisory Com- 
mittee to alter one of the original directions. Rather than choosing 
a third member of the teaching team from social science, it was 
decided to call a clinically trained chaplain. The result was that 
Dr. Jack Greenawalt joined the staff in its third year. His primary 
duties were to lie in the area of coordinating clinical pastoral 
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training at every level, to serve as counselor and referral officer 
and to assist in the training of small groups within the Seminary 
where some of the need for counseling could be met at its point 
of origin. Such an arrangement has assured more time for the 
other two members of the staff to work with graduate students, 
to engage in research and to join with other theological disciplines 
in exploring the implications across the fields. 

The growing importance of graduate work in psychiatry 
and religion raises the possibility that this enterprise may be more 
of a two-way affair than was originally thought. So far the debt 
has fallen to religion—where so many benefits have come from 
association with psychiatry. But with the refocussing at the gradu- 
ate level upon theory and research, may we not hope that valuable 
insights and criticism may flow the other way too? 

While it is much too early for prediction, there are hints 
of promise in the whole encounter where the ad hoc clinical 
centeredness (what Whitehead called “the fallacy of misplaced 
concreteness”) of psychiatry is to be criticized in the light of 
theology and philosophy. In addition, one can foresee the possi- 
bility of rigorous criticism of the models for reality, the relation 
of means and goals and the adequacy of the theories of knowledge 
which inform many of the psychological systems. In all of this 
it is important to keep in mind the warning which Dorothy 
Emment has expressed: 


“We are concerned,” she writes, “...with the possibility of 
finding relations between diverse kinds of experience such that 
it may be possible to coordinate them into some pattern that 
makes sense. If experience is reflected through the medium of 
different minds, themselves part of a shifting process of change, 
is it possible to find such co-ordinating ideas as will be more 
than metaphors expressing private associations?’’3 
The author goes on to warn that it is possible that different kinds 
of experience are not capable of being co-ordinated with one 
another in coherent patterns—that the desire for a synthesis of 
knowledge (in this case between psychiatry and religion) may be 
impossible of attainment. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEOLOGY 


PAUL TILLICH HAS DEFINED pastoral care as a helping encounter 
in the dimension of ultimate concern. If knowledge of one’s 
ignorance is the first step in learning, pastoral experience in con- 


3 Dorothy Emment, The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1946), pp. 218-220. 
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tact with persons under stress offers rich opportunities for learning 
on deeper levels. True, it is costly in terms of time, effort and 
embarrassed ignorance. Recently a student chaplain in a general 
hospital complained that a patient who had expressed fear of 
death in a fragmentary way during brief calls “ran away from 
the issue” when the student chaplain, by extra effort, arranged 
to see him for a longer period. In the student’s view the patient 
failed to use this occasion to talk about his main concern. “But 
what did he talk about?”’, the student’s supervisor asked. “Oh, 
he went into a tirade against a sister who always got things 
‘fouled up’,” the trainee replied, “And about a mother who never 
took anything calmly, and a father who never seemed to care!” 
The words were hardly out of his mouth when the student added, 
“But maybe he was spelling out the hopelessness of his own life 
which is worse than the fear of death which I expected him to 
express!” 

If the essential preparation for the ministry is the “grasp of 
the Christian faith in its promise and relevance for every human 
situation,’* then surely it is important in such training that the 
student learn that his own expectation (his ‘content’ if you will) 
was preventing him from seeing himself or really hearing (the- 
ologically) his neighbor in this encounter. 

In this perspective, it is immanently important to keep in 
mind that content and method, being and doing, are kept separate 
at the peril of violence to the person. Here, perhaps, John 
Dewey has much to teach us when he insists that the ends we 
achieve are very much like the means we employ. We are back 
to David Roberts’ basic contention, namely, that theological dis- 
cipline must include the knowledge that “a belief cannot be un- 
derstood apart from what it means dynamically to the person 
who holds it.” The examination of beliefs in action and the 
development of critical facilities, both theological and _psycho- 
logical, while engaged in the work of the ministry is one way of 
stating the continuing over-all goal of the Program in Psychiatry 
and Religion at Union Seminary. 


4H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel D. Williams and James Gustafson, The Ad- 
vancement of Theological Education (New York: Harper, 1957), p. 111. 
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Therapy and Salvation: 
The Dimensions of Human Need 


Daniel D. Williams 


WHAT Is THE RELATION of the healing of the ills of body and 
mind to the salvation of the human soul? This question is put 
sharply before us in new ways by the turn which the church’s 
“care of souls” has taken in our generation. Modern psychological 
understanding has come as a revolutionary force in our under- 
standing of man and our treatment of disease. So pervasive is its 
influence that in theological education today the field of pastoral 
care has been focused increasingly though not exclusively upon 
problems of psycho-therapeutic counselling, and new modes of 
analysis of the relation of pastor and people in the fields of group 
therapy and group dynamics. It is clear that the movement 
initiated by Freud has broadened out into a way of looking at 
human problems which affects every aspect of religious life. 

Some fear that a new sectarian Gospel of healing may be 
substituted for the Christian message of salvation through God's 
grace. Others see a danger that technical methods in counselling 
will destroy the depth of the personal relationship and produce 
a manipulative attitude toward persons. At this critical juncture 
it is essential that we re-examine our theological assumptions in 
pastoral care. We see the work of healing human ills in relation 
to the estrangement of the human spirit from God and the healing 
of that estrangement which comes through God’s act of forgiveness, 
and his offer of new life in Jesus Christ. It is my aim in this 
paper to consider the meaning of salvation in relation to the 
healing of specific ills of body and mind. 


Dr. Daniel D. Williams is Roosevelt Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. This article 
is a condensation of the first Sprunt Lecture on “The Christian 
Minister and the Care of Souls” given in Union Theological 
Seminary, Richmond, Virginia in October, 1959. 
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I 


IT Is NECESSARY at the outset to state my presuppositions con- 
cerning the relation of Christian faith to empirical knowledge. 
I shall affirm two main propositions: 

First, the Christian faith arises out of a concrete historical 
experience, that of the Hebrew community and the first communi- 
ties of disciples of Jesus later called Christians. The faith which 
gave rise to the Christian community was expressed in the story 
of Jesus told as the disclosure of God’s will to save mankind 
from the threat of a meaningless, sinful existence. Christian 
theology is a continuing interpretation of the faith which took 
its rise in this community of believers. We must seek to give a 
valid interpretation of the Christian witness to God’s creative 
and redeeming power. Everything in human thought and ex- 
perience has its theological significance as it bears upon the salva- 
tion of men. 


My second presupposition is that the work of interpreting the 
Christian faith is never finished. Christ is the logos, the integrating 
meaning of our existence. Every aspect of experience therefore 
presents a challenge to the Christian to learn more of God and 
his purpose. It is God who is the absolute truth, not theology. 
No theologian should regard any hypothesis which possibly leads 
to new knowledge in a spirit of condescension. He may have 
something to learn about Christ from any human experience. 
He holds every particular truth to be subject to examination in 
the light of the ultimate truth which is given to us but not pos- 
sessed by us in Jesus Christ. 

In seeking the integrity of the Christian witness as it bears 
upon the significance of the pastor’s task we recognize that we 
need all possible scientific and humanistic understanding of human 
beings and the way they live with one another. We know that 
there is a core of personal knowledge which comes only through 
the loyal dedication and love which is known in depth through 
participation in the redemption offered in Jesus. The key to pas- 
toral care lies in the Christological center of our faith, where we 
understand Christ as bringing the disclosure of our full humanity 
in its destiny under God. 


If we find some psychological perspectives upon human nature 
lacking in full awareness of Christian values, and we certainly 
shall, we should also remember that in the church we have had 
to learn some painful lessons about the inadequacies of much 
well-intentioned pastoral work. Every human relationship em- 
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bodies a mystery, and our Christian ministry participates in the 
deepest mystery of all, the life of the soul before God. We need 
both the light of faith and the patiently acquired light of empirical 
understanding if we are to serve God as ministers of his Church. 


Il 


WHEN WE TRY TO OUTLINE a Christian conception of the care 
of souls we must say what we mean by salvation. There is ful- 
fillment for man in a new relationship to God and his neighbour 
in which the threats of death, of meaninglessness, of unrelieved 
guilt are overcome. To be saved is to know that one’s life 
belongs with God and has a destiny hidden in him for eternity. 
This is life eternal, says the Fourth Gospel to “know the one 
true God.” And the Westminster Confession is echoing this message 
of the Gospel when it says that “the chief end of man is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him forever.” 


The concept of salvation raises many questions. Must every 
ill of a man’s flesh or mind be overcome before we cam say he is 
truly saved? When is a person genuinely healthy and fulfilling 
his intended being? Does the ultimate fulfillment promised in 
the Gospel lie in a different dimension from the immediate goals 
of psychological adjustment? If these are related how are they 
related? How far does a theological understanding of man tell 
us anything about the sources of neurotic anxiety, and the self- 
frustration which besets our human life? Does the saved man 
solve more of his problems from day to day or does he rather 
learn to live with insoluble problems? 


The Scripture appears to take a double attitute toward the 
healing of disease. God is concerned with the health of man 
and the divine power brings healing. At the same time, the 
biblical man of faith looks beyond present suffering, and can as- 
sume a certain indifference toward the immediate ills of life as 
he looks to a final fulfillment. It is in the strange relationship 
between these two aspects of biblical faith that a theology of sai- 
vation and healing must move. 

In Old Testament religion, disease and sickness come from the 
hand of God as do all the fortunes and circumstances of life 
(Deut. 29:22; I1 Chron. 21:18-19). But God is also the healer of 
diseases. This theme occurs frequently in the Psalms and was 
the basis of one temple cult. In Psalm 103 the healing of dis- 
eases is spoken of in the same breath with God’s forgiveness of 
the sinner, and disease here as elsewhere in the Old Testament 
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is to be taken in the literal and physical sense. The same language 
of healing also appears as the expression of faith in salvation. 
In Hosea 7:1 God’s will to restore his people is declared as his will 
to heal them. We need a full study of the place of disease and 
its healing in the Hebrew faith.1 . 

The work of healing occupies a large place in the record 
of Jesus’ ministry. However he regarded healing, as a sign of 
the Kingdom or as service to men whose heavenly father knows 
their earthly needs, it cannot but be regarded as an essential 
element in the meaning of his ministry. 

In the New Testament faith, as in the Old, the language of 
salvation and the language of healing are woven together. Dr. 
H. W. Robinson has pointed out that in the analysis of the 
meaning of salvation in the New Testament in one hundred and 
fifty-one occurrences of the noun or the verb, sixteen refer to 
deliverance from disease or demon possession and over forty to 
deliverance from physical death.2 To be made whole is to enjoy 
the restoration of vital health or function. It is said of the withered 
hand in Matthew 12:13, “It was restored whole (apokatastethe) like 
the other.” Jesus says to the woman healed in Mark 5:34, “Thy 
faith hath cured thee (sesoken), go in peace and be made whole 
(hygies)’; and Luke reports the ironic rebuke to the Pharisees, 
“Those who are well (hygiainontes) have no. need of a physician” 
(Luke 5:31). 

The concern for healing may spring naturally from concern 
for the neighbor. The Christian faith has always recognized the 
obligation to “feed the hungry and clothe the naked,” to visit 
those sick and in prison. But it is the subtle connection between 
the natural health of man and the soul’s need for salvation which 
leads to the deeper concerns in the Christian understanding of 
salvation. The healing miracles in the New Testament appear 
often bound up with the signs of the Kingdom of God. Jesus’ 
power to heal manifests the divine power which restores all of life. 
Thus the natural desire to be relieved of mortal suffering is trans- 
muted into the question about the meaning of life, and the search 
for a right relationship to God. It is because there is the com- 
plex and mysterious relationship between part and whole, natural 
need and ultimate fulfillment, that Christian theology must seek 
a clear view of the nature of man, and the significance of his 
creative needs in relation to his destiny with God. 


iil 


A CurIsTIAN THEOLOGY of salvation must include a doctrine 
of essential humanity. From the story of creation to the appear- 
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ance of the new being in Jesus Christ the Bible has in view God’s 
intention for his creation and especially his purpose for man, his 
creature who bears the divine image. Man is intended for full- 
ness of life upon the terms set by his nature as it comes from the 
hands of God. But the actual state of man is one of estrangement 
from God which means a distortion of his essential being. He 
has not only lost the full life for which he is created; but, he has 
lost in part his capacity to achieve a clear view of what that life is. 
In our doctrine of man we have to respect two elements. First, 
man is finite and therefore there are limitations to his knowledge 
of himself and his world which are simply given with his creaturely 
state. Man is in procéss, both in his individual and his collective 
life. He literally does not know what he is becoming. Even the 
perfect creature would have to define essential existence in terms 
which allowed for the limits of creaturely knowledge. 

Second, man the sinner has a distorted vision of his being 
and of the meaning of his fulfillment. As man searches for his 
essentia! self, he can corrupt his very definition of his humanity. 
Consider the ideals of humanity which have governed civilizations 
and see how full they are of the pride of race and class, the selfish- 
ness of individuals and the resentments of the fate of creaturely 
life. Man’s very search for wholeness can lead him to destruction. 
Therefore the issue of what the real human needs are is a the- 
ological issue. 

In the Christian faith it might appear that the problem has 
been solved for us by the revelation of our restored humanity in 
Jesus Christ. He is the archetype of essential humanity. Herein 
lies the foundation of the Christian care of souls. We do have 
a guide and criterion for the end to be sought in every human 
relationship. But when we ask what this criterion means in actual 
life we encounter two special characteristics of the Christian ap- 
proach to human nature and its fulfillment which are at once 
the source of power and the source of perplexity in the pastoral 
task. 

Love is the center of the disclosure of our humanity in Christ. 
God has shown his love for us in the action which reveals his 
purpose, and that action is told in the Christian story of Jesus. 
To love then, in the New Testament sense, means to participate 
in this action, Our action is a response in ways appropriate to 
our situation to what God has done for us. So Paul enjoins the 
Christian community, “Let this mind be in you which was in Christ 
Jesus . . . who took upon himself the form of a servant (doulos)” 
(Philippians 2:5ff). And this surely is the foundation of Luther's 
daring statement that we are to become Christ for one another. 
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So far then we have the basis of all care of souls. It is an 
action in love which makes concrete the spirit of ministry which 
we know in Christ. But there is a strangeness about such love. 
It is spirit, never mere form. To love means to conform our 
action to the concrete needs of the neighbor. As our need in- 
volved our guilt, so God’s love was expressed as forgiveness. Our 
need was for hope in the midst of estrangement, so God had to 
bear with us in our suffering. To know therefore that we are 
to love our neighbor does not tell us what we are to do, until 
we discover our neighbor’s need and learn what we can do. Love 
becomes incarnate in the concrete acts of persons who seek one 
another in a spirit which opens the way to a deeper relationship. 
Adoration, forgiveness, sacrifice, mutuality, are all themes of love, 
but none of these allows arbitrary boundaries to its creative power. 
Love comes to know itself only in responding to the call of the 
neighbor. 

There are indeed special dimensions of love in the varied re- 
lationships of life, brotherly love, sexual love, love of work and 
of play, love of country, love of adventure. None of these falls 
wholly outside the meaning of the agape of God made known in 
Christ, yet in none of them can there be a mere imitation of 
Jesus as pattern. The imitation of Christ is either a creative re- 
sponse in freedom or it is a false and arbitrary imposition of law 
upon life. All the loves of human existence may be affirmed in 
the spirit of agape, yet agape transcends them all. It gathers 
human energies together in the service of the saving action of 
God who wills to redeem every human life from its self-imposed 
futility. 

A second aspect of the Christian criterion of the soul’s health 
takes us one step further in the consideration of the meaning 
of love in the Gospel. We have said that love conforms itself to 
the need to be met. This means that we encounter our neighbor, 
as God has encountered us, not in the innocence of a development 
toward perfection, but in the distortion and suffering of estrange- 
ment. In Dr. Tillich’s way of expressing the matter Christ reveals 
our essential humanity under the conditions of estrangement.* 
This means that the Christian revelation does not give us a picture 
of a new life, with all problems solved, all perplexity put away. 
We see in Christ the way in which love bears with our human 
situation, taking its burdens into the new life. Our fulfillment 
is declared as hope restored, and a new way opened, but not as 
the setting aside of the conditions of the human pilgrimage. The 
restoration of our essential humanity as we see it in the New 
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Testament is in a sense propleptic. We know what we are intended 
to be. We know love as spirit breaking through and overcoming 
the darkness of life, but not banishing it. In his great book on 
the atonement, Macleod Campbell said Christ revealed the love 
of God by trusting it. The trust was declared in the midst 
of the pain and sin. The resurrection is a sign of the victory which 
is beginning, but which is not yet consummated. 

Therefore Christian faith keeps a double aspect in its under- 
standing of what the soul needs. On one hand we seek in the 
Church that every person should be built up into the body of 
Christ. Each is to become in his own way the new man, as God 
has intended. At the same time the only way to know the ful- 
fillment of life is to live through it in love and trust, letting the 
way be opened as the experiences of decision, of loyalty and of 
reconciliation make possible. As one reads the New Testament 
the wonder grows that in spite of the fact that the first Christians 
were overwhelmed by the assurance that they had seen in Christ 


the new Adam, man restored and fulfilled, they refused to make 


Christ a new law. He, is Himself, the fulfillment of the law.5 
Throughout the Gospel the theme runs that there is more to be 
known of the riches of God’s purpose. “Greater things than 
these will ye do,” says the Christ of the Fourth Gospel to the 
disciples. Paul returns always to this theme: “The earnest ex- 
pectation of the creatures waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God for it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” “We 
wait for the redemption of our body for we are saved by hope” 
(Romans 8:19, 23-24). 

What then does it mean to be saved? It means to have one’s 
life in its good and its evil, its hope and its brokeness restored 
to participation in the love of God which is the meaning of all 
existence. This participation is not simply the enjoyment of a 
legal or a metaphysical status; it is a new relationship of personal 
faith. It is the broken man becoming whole. There is a present 
and positive renewal in the life of faith. It is not only being 
rescued from evil, it is the discovery of the wonder of the good 
world and the glorious goodness of the creation. To be saved 
is to be led out of self-centered concern to a joyful and active 
vocation in the world in the service of God. 

There is a dimension of expectation in salvation. “Beloved, 
now are we the sons of God and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be” (I John 3:2). Thus the Christian conception of eternal 
life joins the present experience of God’s abiding grace with the 
expectation of a life with him which neither death nor suffering, 
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nor anything else can destroy. It involves a task to be accomplished 
and a glory to be celebrated. And these belong together. 


IV 


WHEN WE RECOGNIZE that salvation for the Christian has its 
definition in the story of Jesus and at the same time that it opens 
our eyes to an infinite horizon which stretches beyond all our 
knowledge of what human life may become we recognize two 
consequences for the way in which we must understand the Chris- 
tian ministry to people. 

The first of these is that there is always more to learn about 
human needs, and the way they should be met. Such learning 
involves both the gathering of objective knowledge and the prac- 
tice of personal ministry. There is much we can know about man 
only through the patient fact gathering and experimentation of 
the sciences. Physiology, biology, psychology, anthropology, soci- 
ology, indeed even physics and chemistry are making continual 
discoveries which are relevant to our knowledge of man. Man 
is incredibly complex, and that fact is critically important for 
the task of pastoral care. This is not to say that we need to 
know everything scientifically about a person before we can 
communicate the essential message of salvation. But the spirit 
of ministry to another human being leads us to respect every 
kind of knowledge we do have. The spirit of agape by itself will 
not necessarily protect us from dangerous errors which may lead 
to the hurt and even the destruction of others. The pastor who 
seeks to help a paranoid by sympathy alone or by offering only 
the consolation of prayer and religious assurance is not really 
feeding the hungry person or giving the cup of cold water. Love 
requires intelligence in action. 

We know however that we can add up all the objective knowl- 
edge desirable from the sciences and still miss the kind of knowl- 
edge which comes only from personal participation with others 
in the search for reality. One of the genuine services of psychology 
to Christian practice in our day has been the recovery of the in- 
sight that there is an element of personal participation in rela- 
tionship which is vital to our discovery both of the other person 
and of ourselves. It has also been a contribution of the psycho- 
logical sciences to show that such knowledge is not contradictory 
to scientific objectivity. The I-Thou relationship is not a simple 
experience to be separated from all the structures of human ex- 
istence. It is rather the center of a process which has many 
structural elements, and in which objective knowledge has its 
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very important place. This is often forgotten by those who em- 
phasize the undoubted importance of personal relationship and 
acceptance, but forget the discipline and preparation which has 
gone into the experience of the counsellor or pastor who has de- 
veloped the habits, insights and skills which may open the way 
to fruitful personal meeting. 

The Christian understanding of salvation, we conclude, re- 
quires the continuing dialogue between Christian believers and the 
sciences of man. It excludes dogmatism on either side. Dr. Wil- 
liam Ernest Hocking reminds us that most of our conscious life 
is engaged in trying to find out what we really desire. Even in 
the new life of faith in which desire has been transformed, we 
must still ask for the meaning of our new existence in its concrete 
implications. 

The second consequence of the meaning of salvation leads 
to some basic issues with modern views of man and with some 
modern psychologies for it has to do with the attitude which 
Christian faith takes toward the continuing ills of life, toward 
suffering, and toward the natural goal of the complete health 
of the well-adjusted person. Christianity, we may say at once, 
is concerned with the life of faith as man’s discovery of how to 
bear with his limitations as well as with his overcoming of them. 
St. Augustine goes to the heart of the matter in his vision of the 
two aspects of the revelation in Christ: 


He is at once above, and below; above in Himself, below 
in His people, above with the Father, below in us... Fear 
Christ above, recognize him below. Have Christ above bestow- 
ing his bounty, recognize him here in need. Here He is poor, 
there He is rich... So then Christ is rich and poor. As God 
he is rich, as Man poor. Yea rich now as Very Man, He hath 
ascended in to heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of the 
Father; yet is He still poor here, is ahungered and athirst and 
naked.? 


Let us take an illustration from the crucial question of guilt. 
There is real guilt, the consequence of a freedom exercised without 
love or within a self-centered love. There is pathological “guilt- 
feeling” in which our sense of remorse is out of all proportion 
to the regretted action. There are the consequences of guilt, some- 
times engraven on our physical being, with disease resulting from 
the inner tension. 

Now the Christian Gospel promises relief from the burden 
of real guilt. God’s forgiveness has been and is offered. It is 
effective in our midst. To believe in Jesus Christ is to know that 
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God has crossed over to us, when we could never find our way back 
to him through our own effort. We have been delivered from 
the body of death. 


Shall we describe this deliverance then as freedom from any 
continuing struggle with the isolation of guilt, and from any 
pathological guilt feeling, as well as from the disease which comes 
with inner tension? Sometimes the Gospel has been understood 
this way; but it ought to be clear that there is something false 
with such a conclusion. We ought not to forget that the new 
existence in reconciliation is given in and with the human realities 
of sin and estrangement. The notion that through faith we cease 
to be people in need of forgiveness leads to some of the most 
fanatical and unlovely aspects of Christian history. We may 
agree that Calvin’s language is itself subject to misunderstanding, 
but surely he is right when he says of the saints that “though 
sin ceases to reign, it continues to dwell in them, there remains 
in them a perpetual cause of contention, to exercise them, and 
not only to exercise them but also to make them better acquainted 
with their own infirmity.’’® 

Calvin implies that continuing struggle is a source of deepen- 
ing knowledge to the Christian. This suggests one answer to the 
place of suffering in the growth of the soul. We need to examine 
two alternative answers which have persisted in western culture 
and which reappear in some contemporary psychological inter- 
pretations of man. The first is the stoic way. The self is to be 
guarded against ultimate destruction by suffering through an 
inner strength which makes itself invulnerable to the assaults 
of outrageous fortune. The protection is partly a strength to 
withstand and it is partly a protective shield, for the stoic will not 
let himself be moved by suffering more than he can help. What 
he must feel he will endure. 

There is truth in the stoic answer, and the essential element 
in it is not foreign to the Christian spirit. There is a necessary 
stoicism in the practical wisdom of life, even for those who believe 
that all suffering may lead to creativity. But the Christian view 
is never purely stoic, for the Christian is not ultimately concerned 
about protecting himself from suffering. The involvements of 
love seek to share life, not immunity to its pain. Identification 
with the needs of the neighbor is possible only through a willing- 
ness to become vulnerable. Jesus was a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief. 

The second way of dealing with suffering is the epicurean way. 
Let us create for ourselves, it says, an island of harmony and 
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satisfaction in the midst of the chaos of life. In order to distill 
the creative essence of life we must shun its gross evils, wall 
ourselves off from as much of its suffering as we can, and shape 
life to yield gratification of all our instincts and capabilities. 
It is a mistake to think of the epicurean way as a crude affirmation 
of the search for pleasure. It requires a discipline in its search 
for the possibilities of the good life, and that is, in epicurean 
terms, the satisfying life. 

Both the stoic and the epicurean ways can be found implicitly 
if not explicitly in various psychological doctrines. A strain of 
the epicurean search for self-fulfillment runs through many psy- 
chologies whose inspiration goes back to Freud’s first formulation 
ot the pleasure principle. For the early Freudian doctrine man’s 
vital energy seeks nothing but its gratification. Everything must 
be subordinated to its release, for it will shape its own patterns 
of fulfillment. 

But Freud, with his realistic sense, saw that civilization cannot 
exist on the basis of the libido’s gratification alone. The very 
demand for work with necessities of discipline makes that im- 
possible. So Freud found a final contradiction between the nature 
of man and the necessities of his existence. Civilization must 
always rest in part on discotent. Later, Freud thought he had 
found in the death instinct an apparatus within the self which 
is sufficiently powerful to hold it to its work in spite of the 
pleasure principle. Eric Erikson sees Freud’s final doctrine as 
really a stoicism reaffirmed at the point of the failure of the epi- 
curean principle. “Das Leben anzuhalten: to stand life, to hold 
out,” becomes the only way.® 

It is noteworthy that a later Freudian, H. Marcuse, in his 
Eros and Civilization seeks to rescue the epicurean principle on 
the basis that modern technology can relieve so much of the burden 
of painful work that man can begin to think of a completely 
eroticized and gratifying civilization. Even death itself may some- 
how be taken into the soul’s fulfillment and eros and agape be- 
come one.1° 

We have come to a crucial issue between the Christian faith 
and these alternative styles of life. On one side it is true that 
Christianity has always sought the relief of human suffering. 
It is concerned with bodily and mental health, and affirms the 
goodness of human powers and their development in strength. 
But that which is deepest in Christian faith moves against both 
stoicism and epicureanism. 

The Christian ideal of life sets something higher than free- 
dom from anguish, or invulnerability to its ravages. Its goal can- 
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not be the perfectly adjusted self. In the world as it is, a caring 
love cannot but regard such a goal as intolerably self-centered. 
What could it mean to be completely adjusted and at peace in 
a world as riddled with injustice, with the cries of the hungry, 
with the great unsolved questions of human living as this? That 
is why in the end we cannot identify therapy for specific ills with 
salvation for the human spirit. To live in love means to accept 
the risks of life and its threats to “peace of mind.” Certainly 
the Christian ministry to persons is concerned to relieve physical 
ills, anxieties, inner conflicts. But this relief of private burdens 
is for the sake of freeing the person to assume more important 
and universal ones. 


Erich Fromm, the neo-Freudian who certainly has contributed 
greatly to contemporary psychological discussion is much less con- 
vincing when he seeks to define a philosophy of life. He proposes 
the conception of the free individual and rejects the Christian 
conception of man as the servant of God. “To live potentially, 
to develop fully and harmoniously,—that is to become what we 
potentially are.”!1 But Fromm’s “productive personality” reflects 
the end product of an age so confident of techniques that it has 
forgotten or wants to avoid the ultimate problems of human ex- 
istence. This harmonious personality enjoying the satisfactions 
of the “sane society” is for all his apparent psychological health 
still a utopian ghost unfitted even to survive in this world, let 
alone become genuinely productive in human relationships. The 
measure of man’s life is not his freedom from inner struggle but 
his discovery of how all of life including its dark side can be 
brought into the service of growth in love. In this sense salvation 
must transcend all particular therapies. 


Vv 


WE SEEM THEN TO RETURN necessarily to the initial question 
of the Christian concern for psychological and physical healing, 
and have not found a full answer. Why should the ministry 
of healing seek a deep reconciliation between the search for health 
and the search for salvation? 


I propose that the fundamental theological reason for the 
connection of salvation and therapy is found in the nature of 
man. There is a principle which needs to be explored in every 
Christian anthropology, and which is being disclosed in its full 
significance only with the help of modern psychology. I will call 
it the principle of “linkage” in human existence. Man, God's 
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creature, is the being who finds every part of his experience linked 
with every other part. This point is sometimes made with the 
formula that man is a “whole.” That is true, but too simply 
true. The real situation is that man is both whole and parts, 
mind and body, a flow of experiences, and a responsible, searching 
self. What has to be recognized is the significance of the fact 
that every part of his being and his experience is linked actually 
or potentially with every other part. There is no happening in 
the history of the body or mind which may not involve the whole 
person at the spiritual center of his existence. A trivial incident 
may open the way for the first time to the discovery of oneself 
and of God. A slight illness may become the occasion for facing 
the ultimate issues of life. The struggle with a neurosis may 
become the focal point of the wrestle of the soul with God. We 
know that this happens. We need to know much more about 
why and how it happens. 


We begin to see that there are two major ways in which the 
parts of experience affect the whole of it. In one relationship 
there are directly causal relationships between one event and the 
person’s reaction. A glandular deficiency produces an emotional 
disturbance. A successful venture produces a new sense of wonder 
and gratitude. A recovery from illness opens the way to reflection 
on the goodness of God. 


In the second mode the relationships between experiences 
are mediated by their function as symbols. A struggle to under- 
stand another person becomes a symbol of the mind’s search for 
understanding life itself or God himself. Loving devotion to a 
sick person becomes a sacrament of the spirit of God who cares 
for all. This is one reason why we need to learn much more about 
the sacramental aspects of the search for healing. The hunger 
of the body may become the symbolic expression of the hunger of 
the soul for God. 


There is much we do not know about the linkage of ex- 
periences with the spiritual growth of man, and about the mutual 
reinforcement of what I have called the direct causal relationships 
and the symbolic relationships. Certainly they are intimately 
woven together in all human life. But once we have grasped the 
principle of linkage we see how meaningless a sharp distinction 
between therapy and salvation becomes. 


To take an illustration from academic life. Every professor 
now and then must talk with a student who finds it impossible 
to get his papers written. Here is a moment of crisis which can 
lead to trouble or to deeper self understanding. One can say 
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that nothing in the student’s or the professor’s salvation depends 
on solving this problem. That may be true, or it may not be true. 
This may be the occasion for the facing of issues which go to 
the roots of being. 

It may be that the problem is a trivial one, unconnected with 
any major orientation of the person or it may be the signal of 
a severe mental illness or of a crisis in personal faith. We cannot 
know beforehand, and that is precisely the point. Given the link- 
age of the parts of our experience with the whole there is no way 
of knowing without living through the problem with the person 
just what it means to him and to his relationship to God. 

Nor can one say a priori how far the solution to particular 
problems will include an acceptance of certain limitations which 
must be lived with, and which will never in this life be removed. 
The real healing of the spirit may come just at the point where 
limitations are accepted for what they are and are taken into the 
person, with courageous acceptance. 

From a Christian point of view human needs must be met 
on two levels. There is the obvious insistent need of the body and 
the mind for that which sustains and nourishes. But the imme- 
diate problem may be the door through which we pass into the 
realm where ultimate questions are asked and answered. The 
search for therapy becomes transmuted into the quest for salvation. 
Luther’s statement can stand as a paradigm for Christian experi- 
ence: “I did not learn my theology all at once, but I had to search 
deeper for it, where my temptations took me.”’* 

What were Luther’s temptations? We know something about 
them, but not all. No one can ever know fully the experience 
of another. What we do know is that each of us must come to 
his meeting with God bearing his private burden in his‘own way. 
Those who came to Jesus found both the message of the Kingdom 
and healing for specific ills. The concern for therapy and the 
message of salvation lead us into a strangely and wonderfully 
ordered human existence. Psychologists and ministers face to 
face with the person can learn from one another and both will 
be humbled by the mystery before which they stand. 


1. See Johannes Hempel, Heilung als Symbol und Wirklichkeit im biblischen 
Schrifttum (Gottingen, 1958); George Johnston, “Soul Care in the Ministry 
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What Are Missionaries 
Really Doing? 


M. Searle Bates 


THE PERENNIAL QUESTIONS about missionary activity bear cur- 
rently some special emphases. Nationalistic or communistic crit- 
icism of every American or “Western” presence in Asia, Africa, 
and the Latin lands south of the Rio Grande includes frequent 
and particular attack upon missionaries. China, North Korea 
and North Vietnam have rigorously expelled every missionary. 
India and certain other countries have restricted the entry or the 
range of activities of missionary personnel. Within the churches 
of the sending countries, and even within that minority of mem- 
bers who are convinced supporters of missions, there are queries 
and some doubts as to the place of missionaries in the developing 
younger churches which assert their independence, send impres- 
sive representatives to the West, and take the status of spiritual 
equals in the World Council of Churches. In the tremendous 
military and political upheavals of the past twenty years, notably 
over Asia, in the intensifications of nationalism and of criticism, 
in the gropings of newly independent churches for fresh structure 
and policy in the use of missionary colleagues, thousands of mis- 
sionaries have been displaced or have withdrawn for various rea- 
sons, constituting thenceforward a leaven of discouragement among 
the home churches. 

The present attempt to indicate what missionaries are ac- 
tually doing is in answer to frequent and specific questions. It 
adds to general experience and study some use of the valuable 
data and summary records available through several mission 
boards, and particularly of the important inquiries made by the 
Missionary Research Library on behalf of the Division of Foreign 
Missions in the National Council of Churches, plus scores of let- 
ters from and about individual missionaries. 


M. Searle Bates is Professor of Missions in the Seminary. He is 
currently writing a book on The History of Christianity in 
China for the period 1900-1950. 
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The number of missionaries at work today is greater than in 
any previous time, passing 25,000 from North American Protes- 
tants alone, plus 13,500 from other regions. Although the con- 
tingents from outside North America, grievously affected by the 
two World Wars and by other strains bearing more heavily upon 
Britain and Europe than upon the United States and Canada, 
have made little net change since 1911, the over-all total is two 
and. one-half times that of 1903, running about one-half greater 
than the average between the Wars, and continuing to increase. 
For the large factor which is North American, the figures stand at 
three and one-half times the count in 1911, twice the average be- 
tween the Wars, and up 10,000 from 1950. Of the recent numeri- 
cal gains, a disproportionate part is made by organizations out- 
side the membership of the National Council of Churches and the 
World Council of Churches, though the missionary representation 
of the latter continues to rise. Moreover, from practically every 
territory and younger church in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
flow appeals to the mission boards and societies for additional mis- 
sionaries, often with appropriate specifications as to the sorts they 
need and desire. 

Data on the occupational or functional categories of the North 
American missionaries are significant, though incomplete and nec- 
essarily vague. The several thousands of married women include 
some who carry full-time duties as teachers, church workers, or 
nurses, and so report themselves, but others who have part-time 
duties or no formal assignments and may or may not report them- 
selves in any category. Furthermore, great numbers of mission- 
aries work partly in schools and partly in churches, or otherwise 
step over the occupational lines. We will use here the most ex- 
tensive and dependable figures available for those whose classifi- 
cation is reported, noting that sixty-one per cent of such are en- 
gaged in evangelistic and church work, but that these workers 
are only forty-one per cent of all North American missionaries 
including those not classified. 

The evangelistic and church workers are serving in areas that 
vary from pioneer conditions which call for first proclamation 
with a minimum of help from the few Christians of the country, 
to supplementary service in sizable church bodies possessing well 
qualified ministers. In the latter, missionaries do not usually hold 
pastoral positions, though they may be called to fill out an in- 
sufficient supply of national ministers. A frequent pattern of 
service for an ordained missionary is that of program man or gen- 
eral aide for a diocese, district, or presbytery, strengthening the 
ministry of a number of charges or parishes by the employment 
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of his particular skills and experience, taking a major or a sup- 
porting role in institutes or consultations for clergy or for lay 
workers, complementing and substituting in various duties as 
needs require. If the national ministers are weak in training and 
the missionary is both able and experienced he may be a super- 
visor with or without title; in some situations he is an unobtru- 
sive but important assistant to a national. 

Over a wide range of circumstances the missionary is likely 
to be pushing for outreach on the frontiers of evangelism, whether 
by his own itineration or through the continual training and en- 
spiriting of nationals. But there are also extensive regions and 
many instances where the conditions of the country and of the 
church, or his own methods and choice hold him to quiet serv- 
ices in theological training or in general nurture. Women mis- 
sionaries of this category are active in the evangelization of women 
through church meetings and systematic visitation of homes, in 
the training of women workers who play an important part in 
many of the younger churches, in religious education and work 
for children and young people. Often without professional train- 
ing for such efforts, women missionaries contribute services in 
music and in the growing understandings on behalf of Christian 
family life. 

Educational work claims nineteen per cent of those classified 
—and a great number of others do some teaching. Some schools 
in the bush have to be started from the very bottom, but the 
majority of missionary educators are now working at the second- 
ary level, including supervision of some systems of elementary 
schools and the training of teachers for them. More are teaching 
religion, foreign language, music, than any other one subject, but 
the range is great. Another large group of educators are in col- 
leges and universities, more numerous in India, Japan, Korea, 
than in Africa and Latin America. 


An additional and highly important type of teaching is 
in the Bible schools and theological institutions of every 
level, from those for catechists, bush evangelists, and slight- 
ly-trained women workers—all of these drawing from the sev- 
enth grade or thereabouts—to Tokyo Union Theological Sem- 
inary which has been granting a master’s degree in theology 
and has named its first two candidates for the doctorate (now 
receiving part of their advanced training abroad). In a number of 
countries the majority of full pastors come from graduates of sec- 
ondary schools who then study for three years or more in a theo- 
logical school; but, besides training institutions which require or 
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supply a further two years of general education, there is also an 
important number of theological colleges which provide a B.D. 
course above a B.A. In the whole range of centers for theologicai 
training, some are largely manned by nationals with minor sup- 
plement from missionaries, while many others depend heavily 
upon the latter. Moreover, the staffs of the training institutions 
often carry a large part of the burdens of refresher courses, pas- 
tors’ and workers’ institutes, and other forms of in-service train- 
ing. They also contribute to the study of the non-Christian re- 
ligions, the provision of materials for theological study and for 
Christian education, and to types of survey and investigation rele- 
vant to the tasks of the churches and their ministries. 

The ministry of health engages the service of twelve per cent 
—nearly one in eight—of missionaries reported by occupations. Of 
the health workers, two-thirds are nurses and the rest physicians, 
with a sprinkling of laboratory and other technicians. Typically 
they conduct or aid several hundred small hospitals, in collabora- 
tion with a larger number of Christian nationals also certified as 
doctors and nurses plus the necessary staff of assistants of all types. 
Their services reach out in a larger number of dispensaries, mobile 
vans, school and church clinics, some of which are related to gov- 
ernment programs in public health. The missions operate a small 
number of medical colleges, besides scores of nurses’ training 
schools. 

Several hundred missionaries, four per cent in our series, are 
engaged in administrative, secretarial, treasury, and related busi- 
ness and service posts. Again there is a wide range from the com- 
prehensive operations of missions in new or difficult areas where 
the churches and country have inadequate personnel and facilities, 
to situations where these branches of missionary service are largely 
set in liaison and aid to independent churches. 

An additional several hundred missionaries, scarcely four per 
cent, serve as agricultural and other specialists such as rural ex- 
tension and community workers, builders, social workers in urban 
and industrial groups, YM and YWCA secretaries, audio-visual 
workers. 


Within the various categories named above are missionaries 
ranging from professionally trained and full-time, to others some- 
what experienced, semi-trained, and part-time, engaged in a num- 
ber of special assignments for the churches and missions, such as 
the production or translation, the publishing and distribution, 
of literature all the way from Bibles and hymn books to periodi- 
cals and children’s books. Needless to say, the part of nationals 
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in such enterprises increases and in some countries predominates; 
but in others the need for missionary effort is immense. The 
staggering enterprise of Africa-produced materials for Africa-di- 
rected Christian education requires provision in three European 
and seventy-seven African languages. 

Again, there are special ministries to students, in hostels or 
Christian centers adjoining government educational institutions, 
besides the opportunities in colleges and universities under Chris- 
tian administration. Whether or not full-time professionals, cer- 
tain missionaries with musical talent and training have not only 
developed choirs and congregational singing, but have adapted 
the main tradition of sacred music to new linguistic and cultural 
situations, have aided in the development of suitable hymnals, 
have encouraged and assisted nationals in creative and experi- 
mental work in the musical and poetic idioms of their respective 
cultures. 

Less frequently, but with some promise, a few missionaries 
have fostered ventures in Christian expression through variant 
or novel forms in painting, architecture, drama, and minor arts. 
Strange to the ears of most western Christians is the call for mis- 
sionaries competent to aid in the thorough study of contemporary 
non-Christian religions and the development of effective Chris- 
tian approach and apologetic to their followers. For in some areas 
the present generation of Christians, overwhelmed by its own 
problems of maintenance, nurture, or bare survival, hardly grasps 
the present phase in the changing outlook of large communities 
round about. 

Furthermore, some missionaries are consciously valued for 
their contribution in church, school, and hospital, derived from 
experience and knowledge of the Christian tradition in Europe, 
and North America, where the Christian churches are larger, freer, 
and well supplied with personnel and equipment. Others render 
a unique service amid situations of faction or of sharp tribal and 
racial division, because their commitment to the Christian cause 
is not identified with any local fragment. A few serve interna- 
tional and inter-racial churches in large centers. Many Christians 
in the younger churches are increasingly concerned over the prob- 
lems of the family in societies where the old patterns are broken 
and the young people are being formed in schools and relation- 
ships that carry them astoundingly far from their parents’ ways. 
Work on behalf of Christian marriage and Christian homes is 
needed and is deeply appreciated, with a premium for those who 
bring to it adequate preparation and preferably a valid experience 
in parenthood. 
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It is noteworthy that in the shortage of suitable personnel 
among the younger churches, everywhere insufficient for the im- 
mense tasks that crush them, and in a number of countries des- 
perate beyond understanding, scarcely any church body feels able 
to release—or to support from its deficit finances—the men and 
women needed for the highly necessary duties of interdenomi- 
national service in the Christian councils, educational institutions, 
literature societies, union colleges, universities, and theological 
institutions. Often these important organs can secure a mission- 
ary whose support comes with him, when it is impossible to de- 
tach from the pastoral and other leadership of the denomination 
the right national or the funds to maintain him. Something of 
the same situation surrounds new enterprises of any sort, as well 
as the long-range undertakings which remove a worker from the 
intra-ecclesiastical posts that the Filipino bishop or the African 
superintendent must fill. 


The foregoing presentation does much less than justice to all 
the opportunities and difficulties, the maladjustments and the joys, 
of serving in a rough world where there are many adversaries and 
where pioneering in the new relationships of the younger churches 
is demanded. It also lacks the vivid concreteness of thousands of 
individual lives: Professor A., who has done so much to develop 
an important series of theological textbooks serviceable to more 
than one country; Mrs. B., who with infinite patience and skill 
teaches through six languages a dozen uninspiring wives of min- 
isters-in-training; Dr. C., who puts the unusual talent of a lin- 
guistic anthropologist fully into the immediate work of evangel- 
ism and of Christian literature; Mr. D., who is the right hand of 
a national bishop, greatly strengthening the latter’s diocese; Mr. 
E., whose efforts in interdenominational and international liaison 
are invaluable to the whole Christian enterprise of a large na- 
tion; Mr. Many, who has prayerfully and devotedly fostered a 
national to take over the large responsibility which his work built 
up, and now without title or authority continues increasingly to 
serve; Miss F., who with vision and endurance maintains an im- 
possible program of group evangelism, always with African wom- 
en workers who grow in the comradeship; Mr. Legion, who is a 
dullish plodder or a half-committed dilettante, like you and me; 
Mrs. G., whose fine insight has informed impressive hymns and 
paintings arising from souls living in a culture not her own; the 
sectarian tribe whose voice goes out to the ends of the earth, ac- 
quiring sound trucks and broadcasting stations prior to a knowl- 
edge of the language or a sense of the unity’s of God’s people. 
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Lots of missionaries are at work. Lots of missionaries are 
needed. They represent faithfully some major elements of con- 
cern and of zeal in Western churches, more or less according to 
knowledge, and always contending with indifference and inertia 
at the base. Their work is twice blessed, first according to the 
quality of their obedience, and then according to the needs in 
which the one talent or the ten are employed. Somehow they 
seem to ask silently of us: “What have you done to enable you 
to rejoice in the World Mission of Christ and in the struggling 


growth of the younger churches; or to qualify you in evaluating 
their work?” 
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THE THOUGHT OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR. By Gorpon Har- 
LAND. An introduction to the thought and a comprehensive survey 
of his writing. In clear and readable style, the author helps the reader 
to understand and appreciate the work of one of our greatest theo- 
logians. “Mr. Harland possesses a thorough command of the material 

. bound to prove invaluable to anyone concerned with the creative 
thinking of our time.”—-WiLL HerBerc, Drew University. $6.00 


MARTIN BUBER, Jewish Existentialist. By Matcotm L. Du- 
MOND. “I am very enthusiastic about this work... Professor Dia- 
mond’s analysis makes it possible for the reader to place Buber’s 
thought in relationship to other significant religious and philosophi- 
cal movements... It is a very creative and illuminating exposition of 
Buber’s thought.”—-REINHOLD NIEBUHR. $4.50 


THE LITURGICAL RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH. Edited by 
Massey HAMILTON SHEPHERD, JR. Six distinguished churchmen pre- 
sent a comprehensive treatment of the liturgical revival taking place 
in this country. They are: Theodore Wedel, Massey Hamilton Shep- 
herd, Jr., Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Arthur Carl Lichtenberger, John 
Oliver Patterson, William Hamilton Nes. “This is exactly what we 
need.” —STEPHEN F. Bayne, Jr. $3.25 


THE POPULATION EXPLOSION AND CHRISTIAN RE- 
SPONSIBILITY. By Ricwarp M. Fac ey. This is the first book 
from a Protestant perspective to explore, explain, and analyze the 
accelerated growth of world population and its consequences, Stress- 
ing that the population explosion is here, and that a solution must be 
found NOW, the book calls for a vigorous Christian doctrine of re- 
sponsible parentheod. “It would be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this book.”—SamueL McCrea Caverrt. $4.25 


At your bookseller OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A HISTORY OF ISRAEL, sy Joun 

BricHT. Philadelphia, The West- 

minster Press, 1959. 500 pp., $7.50. 

It is a formidable task to which 
Professor Bright has set himself in 
this history of Israel. The problems 
are often staggering in their com- 
plexity, especially for the early period. 
The sources at our disposal are of 
such a character that the problem of 
sifting out the historical evidence 
is one that would daunt the bravest 
of souls. One has only to reflect (as 
a historian) upon the kind of ma- 
terials contained in such books as 
Genesis, Exodus, and Joshua and to 
ask himself what really happened, to 
measure the enormity of the prob- 
lems involved. Take, for example, the 
way that the Alt-Noth school view 
these problems and the way in which 
they resolve them, and then compare 
their results with those of the Albright 
school, which are represented by 
Bright. The picture is often radically 
different. It must be said in all candor 
then, that, whatever the merits of 
Bright’s book (and they are consid- 
erable), he is giving us one possible 
re-construction, but that other render- 
ings of the data are also possible. 
Which at the end of the day will 
stand up is a matter for the future 
labors of scholars to decide. We should 
have to consider questions such as 
the following: which of the two ren- 
derings exhibits a better understand- 
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ing of the nature of the sources at 
our disposal; which is the more ob- 
jective in its use of the materials 
and which more apologetic, i.e. more 
concerned to defend the tradition; 
which has better control of the ar- 
chaeological evidence and which is 
more reliable in its evaluation? Just 
how much can archaeology tell us? 
What kind of evidence can it give? 
Whatever decision we may make on 
these matters, Bright has given us a 
first-class, up-to-date, superbly writ- 
ten, admirably documented, critical 
history of Israel, one that is destined 
to be of considerable value for a 
long time. One can only register his 
gratitude for the indefatigable labors 
which must have gone to its making. 

In the opening pages the hinterland 
of Israei’s emergence into history is 
surveyed, the world of the ancient 
Near East in the first half of the 
second millenium B.C. Then follows 
a critical and constructive discussion 
of the patriarchal period. Account is 
taken of the rich archaeological ma- 
terials recovered in recent decades, the 
importance of oral tradition, the na- 
ture of the documents (J and BE), 
and the perplexity in which the his- 
torian finds himself in making an in- 
telligible and consistent report. Bright 
admits that it “is impossible in the 
proper sense to write a history of 
Israel’s origins , to say within 
centuries when Abraham, Isaac, and 
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Jacob actually lived” (p. 67). Never- 
theless he defends the substantial his- 
toricity of the records without at- 
tempting to claim too much. The ap- 
peal to the “authentic flavor” of the 
narratives may give the nistorian some 
pause, however, and the apparent de- 
nial of any retrojection of the Sina- 
itic events into the narratives of Gen- 
esis will be viewed by some historians 
with reserve. The chapter is concluded 
with the observation that “the Gen- 
esis picture of a personal relationship 
between the individual and his God, 
supported by promise and covenant, 
is most authentic. The note of prom- 
ise is scarcely a retrojection of later 
belief” (p. 91). In what sense this is 
historical is not made clear. 

The period of the Exodus and Con- 
quest also presents its difficulties, dif- 
ficulties of which the author is aware. 
Again, we can be grateful for the 
survey of the history of the ancient 
Near East, for it serves to place the 
epochal events in their appropriate 
context. The discussion of the loca- 
tion of Sinai is not as convincing as 
one might wish. Practically all that is 
said on p. 114 is open to question. 
The evidence of Judges 5:4f. is not 
fairly stated. We are also informed 
that “it is as certain as anything can 
be that it was there (Sinai) that Israel 
received the law and covenant which 
made her a people” (p. 115). History 
seldom gives us this degree of certi- 
tude, however. The Kenite hypothesis 
is not summarily rejected, but neither 
is the argument in its defence ade- 
quately presented. It is not only that 
Jethro once presided over the sacri- 
fice, but that on this particular oc- 
cation he did so and, indeed, much 
else. As to which of the latter tribes 
were present in Egypt one can never 
be sure, but Bright here seems to me 
to overstate the evidence and to rely 
upon a number of unsupported as- 
sumptions. Similarly the account of 
the Conquest leaves something to be 
desired. Bright understands Joshua 
24 as the alliance of the Canaanites 
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with Israel in a covenantal bond; 
there is nothing in the record to sug- 
gest this so far as I can see. It seems 
to me much more likely that this was 
the union of the twelve tribes for the 
first time. Surely Bright would not 
wish to claim that all of them were 
already at Siani! The treatment of 
the twelve-tribe amphictyony is well 
done; here Bright is in debt to Noth 
as he is indebted to Alt for this ac- 
count of patriarchal religion and of 
the origins of Hebrew law. 

One breathes purer air when it 
comes to the period of the monarchy. 
The account of David and his reign 
is first-rate, and indeed there is little 
over which one might be tempted to 
cavil in the subsequent chapters. To 
be sure, our sources are much better— 
in the case of David, surely, unsur- 
passed. I find the treatment of the 
Omri dynasty a little less than com- 
plete or satisfactory, as I do in the 
case of Noth. The complexity of the 
economic and political situation is 
not fully grasped. Throughout the 
whole book justice is done to the re- 
ligious faith of Israel, and it is here 
where Bright is far superior to Noth, 
who evidently feels that this does 
not come within the historian’s pur- 
view. 

One of the great values of Pro- 
fessor Bright’s book is that it gives 
us a methodology to the study of Is- 
srael’s history. This inevitably invites 
comparison with the methology of 
the Alt-Noth school. Here we have 
two points of view ably presented, 
and the thoughtful student will profit 
much by evaluating the merit of each. 
It is in the early period, of course, 
that the issues become critical for, 
as both Noth and Bright recognize, 
the sources do not give us history 
in the modern sense of the word. 
What are we to make of aetiological 
motifs in these records? How far do 
they preserve authentic historical rem- 
iniscence? In the Book of Genesis 
what are we to make of passages where 
individuals are in reality eponyms for 
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social groups? Where does legend 
leave off and history begin? These 
and many other like matters will have 
to be carefully weighed. But be that 
as it may, Bright has given us a 
top-notch history, and it will find its 
place among the most important books 
in the field. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


A CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, sy 
GreorceE A. F. KNnicut. Richmond, 
John Knox Press, 1959. 383 pp., 
$5.00. 

The author of this valuable book, 
now teaching at St. Andrews, was for- 
merly professor in New Zealand. He 
shows intimate acquaintance with re- 
cent scholarship, and he is fully aware 
of the difficulties which face the the- 
ologian of the Old Testament. Un- 
fortunately, he does not discuss the 
problems related to the task and 
method of the discipline known as 
Old Testament theology. While he 
declares explicitly his intention to 
write a Kirchliche Theologie of the 
Old Testament, he does not raise the 
question of hermeneutics. Although 
many developments of the book are 
excellent, its usefulness will be some- 
what impaired by this lacuna. 

The word “Christian” which is used 
in the title should not prejudice the 
reader in making him think that the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets and the 
Hagiographs are interpreted allegori- 
cally, spiritually or mystically. Some 
typological interpretation appears in 
the treatment of the Servant of Yah- 
weh, but in general the author is 
respectful of the  critico-historical 
method while avoiding the naturalis- 
tic assumptions of the nineteenth- 
century schools of biblical criticism. 
If the student accepts to go aboard 
Dr. Knight’s ship without insisting on 
reading first a treatise on navigation 
or on scrutinizing charts of sea lanes, 
he will make a safe and immensely 
rewarding journey. 





How can the historical nature of 
biblical revelation be presented in a 
“theology” of the Old Testament? In 
what order should the various motifs 
of Hebrew thought be treated? These 
questions are not easily answered. 
The author knows that he cannot fol- 
low the pattern of the traditional text- 
books on God, Man, and Salvation. 
Israel's awareness of God is not that 
of God in Himself. God cannot be 
known as Creator before man sur- 
renders to the Lord as Judge and 
Savior. What man learns about sin is 
always part and parcel of the process 
of salvation. God has no attributes in 
the Hebrew Bible. No theological sys- 
tem may be imposed on a literature 
which includes tensions inherent in 
fifteen or more centuries of a pre- 
carious and tortuous history. Never- 
theless, in order to articulate in twen- 
tieth-century speech the distinctive 
and dynamic significance of Scripture, 
one must adopt a certain plan. It is 
necessary to follow a_ rationally 
thought-out order of inquiry, even 
if Scripture, by the very nature of 
the revelation which it portrays, deals 
with realities which transcend reason. 

Dr. Knight’s method of exposition is 
in some respects bewildering, for he 
proceeds through his development by 
advance, retreat, repetition and frag- 
mentation. Yet, when the book has 
been read in its totality, an unusually 
powerful impact has been produced. 
On the surface, the author deals with 
four clearly enunciated parts in turn: 
God, God and Creation, God and 
Israel, and The Zeal of the Lord. 
In effect, he shuttles back and forth 
from one topic to another, returning 
to one and then to the other, and 
steering back yet a third time to the 
same for a new approach from a 
different angle. As a result, subtitles 
are filled with surprises. For example, 
the nature of man is dealt with, not 
in the chapter called “The Signifi- 
cance of Man,” in Part II, but in the 
chapter called “God Known from His 
Image,” in Part I. Likewise, the topic 
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of sin is to be found mainly in the 
chapter entitled “The Wrath of God,” 
and the topic of divine anger is 
treated also in a distantly located 
chapter called “Our God is a Con- 
suming Fire.” Incidentally, such a 
wording makes the reader expect a 
study of divine jealousy, especially 
since the general title of Part IV, in 
which this chapter appears, is “The 
Zeal of the Lord.” Yet, one looks in 
vain for a fullfledged analysis of this 
peculiarly Hebraic and crucial notion 
of the “Qin’ah” as zeal of exclusive 
and demanding love which is the root 
of both judgment and forgiveness. 

There are not only some significant 
omissions: there are also a number 
of doubtiul interpretations. For ex- 
ample, one should question whether 
the tent of meeting is to be identi- 
fied without discussion with the tab- 
ernacle (p. 244). Again, it is rather 
regrettable that the tetragrammaton 
be interpreted almost as a matter of 
course as “I AM” or “I WILL BE- 
COME WITH YOU” while the ren- 
dering “He will cause to be,” which 
represents a growing consensus, is 
merely dismissed in a footnote as a 
possibility (p. 51). 

The chief defect of this “Christian” 
theology of the Old Testament is that 
it does not make Christianity the nor- 
mal growth and blossoming of the 
Old Testament theology, although it 
admirably and freshly pictures a God 
who gives himself to his people and 
by his very self-emptying in holy love 
not only reveals Israel’s sin but inten- 
sifies it (p. 288). How far is this 
theme from the high-priestly ritual 
with its man-activated technique of 
salvation? How different is this soterio- 
ology from the legal emphasis of an 
Ezra and especially the ritualistic 
exclusivism of a later-era Judaism? 
Israel and the Church form the sub- 
ject of an “appendix” while they de- 
serve central and organic elaboration. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Knight’s book con- 
tains many pages of stunning truth, 
forcefully expressed. His analysis of 
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Hosea’s view of sin, for example, or 
his appraisal of “the crucifixion of 
Israel” are among the more searching 
examples of biblical exposition in 
our time. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 


THE CRUEL GOD: Job’s Search 
for the Meaning of Suffering, By 
MARGARET B. Crook. Boston, Beacon 
Press, 1959. xv, 222 pp., $3.50. 

How did the book of Job come to 
be written? At what time and in what 
environment? What kind of man was 
its author, and what is its meaning? 
These questions and others related 
to them have been asked for centuries 
but never answered in such a way 
as to satisfy all readers. Miss Crook, 
who taught at Smith College for 
thirty-three years, has puzzled appre- 
ciatively and persistently over the mys- 
teries of the biblical masterpiece, and 
she has written about it a_ highly 
readable essay. She is acquainted with 
the enormous literature of Joban criti- 
cism but she does not wish to distract 
her reader’s attention with erudite 
polemics. She relegates footnotes to 
one spot at the end of the volume. 
When she differs from the opinions 
of her predecessors, she sometimes 
states the fact clearly but she rarely 
argues with those exegetes whose views 
she repudiates. Her method of treat- 
ment consists in offering a cursory, at 
times even chatty, exposition, with 
a minimum of technical remarks, in- 
terspersed along the way with per- 
sonal opinions on authorship, date 
and composition. 

According to Miss Crook, the Joban 
poet wrote the whole book with the 
exception of the Elihu speeches. He 
was a successful teacher who held a 
graduate seminar for wealthy  stu- 
dents in the city of Babylon between 
475 and 460 B.C. Why Babylon? Be- 
cause there were canals in that met- 
ropolis and presumably plenty of mud. 
Now, the poet displays a particular 
liking for the imagery of clay, clotted 
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dust and soaking ditches. In what 
other center of learning could he have 
lived? —The answer of course is that 
canals and mud were found every- 
where in the Ancient Near East. The 
author recognizes that the poet is 
also familiar with hills and moun- 
tains, desert mirages, ouadis, sand 
storms, caravans, as well as the flora 
and fauna of diverse regions, but she 
explains these allusions by suggest- 
ing that the poet has traveled ex- 
tensively. At the same time, she ig- 
nores the precise references to Egypt, 
the use of Egyptian words and idioms, 
the first-hand knowledge of Egyptian 
life and customs, which scholars have 
discovered in the Joban poem. A fifth- 
century date is proposed, chiefly on 
account of the affinities which exist 
between Job and Malachi. However, 
the date of the latter book is very 
much an open problem and may soon 
prove to be “early exilic.” In addition, 
there are close parallels of language, 
style, poetic form and ideas between 
Job and a whole cluster of early sixth- 
century literature, such as Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Lamentations, Leviticus, and 
exilic psalms. The question of the 
relationship between Job and Second 
Isaiah is far from solved. The matter 
of date is related to those of author- 
ship and place of composition. It is 
hard to believe that the Joban poet 
who, in the eloquent phrase of Bern- 
hard Duhm, must have written “with 
his own heart-blood,” lived in a pros- 
perous Jewish community of the Per- 
sian Diaspora. On the contrary, the 
sense of urgency and even horror 
which pervades much of the Joban 
argument appears to spring from a 
time and from a milieu in which a 
deep cultural crisis called for a theo- 
logical searching of the sharpest kind. 

Miss Crook is not unduly disturbed 
by discrepancies of form and thought 
which have been observed among 
the various parts of the book. Her 
picture of a campus atmosphere for 
“upper-class circles” enables her to 
imagine an urbane professor who wel- 





comes with courtesy a great variety 
of ideas and points of view. He arrived 
one day in the class room with an 
empty scroll and he began the session 
by telling anew the ancient story of 
the patient Job. After a fruitful dis- 
cussion, he wrote down chapters one 
and two, adding to the archaic tale 
the episodes on the “satan” at the 
heavenly court. Little by little, the 
poem grew. Job becomes the champion 
of self-righteousness who claims his 
rights. The Voice is heard from the 
whirlwind and Job at last repents 
from his arrogance. The poet com- 
pleted his work, but the teacher in 
him could not close his ears to the 
students’ clamors for the preservation 
of the nice, folkloric ending. Why not 
place it at the end of the scroll? Of 
course, Yahweh approved of Job! The 
hero who has recently tasted of spir- 
itual wealth is now to taste the wealth 
of the world. In his class room, the 
teacher relaxes the tension of the 
debate. Everything ends in merry- 
making. Perhaps so. 

Now, what about the title and the 
subtitle of the book? One can hardly 
escape the impression that they were 
chosen not by the author but by the 
publishers. Miss Crook knows very well 
that the book does not deal with 
“Job’s search for the meaning of 
suffering.” She herself states correctly 
that the questions are, “Does God 
ever actually reveal Himself to man? 
Is God of any service to man? Should 
intelligent people worship him?” (p. 
163). The reviewer heartily agrees 
with her treatment of the Lord’s dis- 
courses, especially when she singles 
out the divine query, “Are you wil- 
ling to annul My judgment, To con- 
demn Me, that you may be vindi- 
cated?” (40:8). Quite correctly, she 
comments, “Everything turns upon 


this question” (p. 142). She also knows 
that, although the Job of the argu- 
ment accuses God of cruelty, the God 
who addresses him personally from 
the whirlwind is not cruel. On the 
contrary, 


the Mover of the worlds 
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takes time out to address personally 
a mere man—and a blasphemer at 
that. Such a God is a friendly God, 
who speaks with “smiling benevo- 
lence” and ‘‘semihumorous ease” (p. 
142). “He evinces His compassion at 
Job's deeper cry” (p. 164). One should 
expect, however, that he must “point 
a cruel contrast: take Job as his own 
valuation and show its utter absurd- 
ity” (p. 142), but the result is of 
wonderful import. “God’s nearness 
now reveals to Job the difference be- 
tween a human being and the Divine 
Being” (p. 143). At the same moment 
when man can “dispense with the 
whole paraphenalia of self-justifica- 
tion,” he learns that “God betrays a 
warm interest in humanity” (p. 144). 
Miss Crook deserves praise and grati- 
tude for her interpretation of the Dis- 
courses of Yahweh. 

SAMUEL TERRIEN 


CHURCH DOGMATICS, IV, 2: 
The Doctrine of Reconciliation, 
BY Kart Bartu. Edinburg, T. & T. 
Clark, 1958. 867 pp., $13.50. 

How does one “review” a volume 
of 867 pages, several hundred of them 
in small print, in about 1,200 well- 
chosen words? One obviously can't. 
The next best thing, perhaps, with a 
book this large, is to give the poten- 
tial reader some hints on how to read 
it most profitably. 

That it should be read I shall not 
debate at length. Even with twelve 
volumes of the Church Dogmatics to 
chose from (seven of them in English, 
at this writing), one can say that “IV, 
2” is one of those most worth reading, 
particularly for Americans. We can 
no longer continue to live our theo- 
logical lives as though Barth did not 
exist, or as though we could “dispose” 
of him by commenting disparagingly 
about his 1921 edition of The Epis- 
tle to the Romans. The American 
who will submit to the discipline of 
working through IV,2, will be dis- 
absued of many stereotypes he may 
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have had about Barth, but more im- 
portant, he will be stimulated to a 
re-examination of some of the most 
important parts of the Christian faith. 

One need not be a “Barthian” to 
read Barth with profit, and no stu- 
dent or graduate of Union Seminary 
could fail to have his whole under- 
standing of the gospel re-awakened 
and deepened by a careful reading of 
this work. The “busy pastor” who has 
“no time for reading” save for books 
of sermons, might better set aside an 
hour a day for several months and work 
through IV, 2. He will get a fresh 
exposure to the history of theology, 
he will be forced to do a lot of Bibli- 
cal exegesis, he will find many of his 
pet ideas challenged, he will discover 
a relevant gospel, and he will be 
forced by his discovery of that gospel 
to give renewed thanks to God for 
committing to him the task of preach- 
ing. 

This may sound like extravagant 
talk. All I can do to buttress it is to 
say, “Try and see.” In what ways, 
then, can this volume best be read? 

1. The reader may be helped into 
this large volume by two briefer writ- 
ings of Barth which prepare him for 
some of the main themes. The little 
treatise, Christ and Adam (Harpers), 
will indicate why Barth feels that 
Christology must be prior to anthro- 
pology, and thus give a basis for the 
Christological setting of IV,2. And as 
a brief background for the exalted 
optimism of IV,2, again on a Chris- 
tological foundation, the title essay 
in The Humanity of God (John Knox 
Press) is helpful. The latter essay also 
has an intriguing autobiographical 
section in which Barth points out 
why he has departed so radically from 
the existentialist standpoint he es- 
poused in the 1920's. 

2. The book must be seen in its 
proper context in Part IV of Barth's 
Dogmatics. There is a very orderly 
structure to Barth’s treatment of Rec- 
onciliation, which he rightly calls the 
heart of the gospel. (A helpful survey 
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of the whole is contained in IV,1, pp. 
17-154.) Here, as elsewhere, Barth pro- 
ceeds. Christologically. In IV,1, the 
dominant theme was the downward 
movement of God to man, the journey 
of the Son of God into the far coun- 
try, seeking out man. The Lord is a 
Servant. God justifies disobedient man. 
In IV,2, the theme is now the up- 
ward movement in which Christ the 
Servant is exalted as the Lord, exalt- 
ing mankind along with him, in “the 
homecoming of the Son of Man” af- 
ter the journey into the far country. 
God sanctifies slothful man. In each 
case, man is drawn into community, 
by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus IV,1 stresses justification, and 
IV,2 stresses sanctification. 

The theme can be put briefly in 
Barth’s own words: “As God conde- 
scends and humbles Himself to man 
and becomes man, man himself is 
exalted, not as God or like God, but 
to God, being placed at his side, not 
in identity, but in true fellowship 
with him, and becoming a new man 
in this exaltation and fellowship” (p. 
6). These two movements—the humilia- 
tion of the Son of God and the exal- 
tation of the Son of Man—are not, 
however, to be understood as two sep- 
arate things, but as one thing seen 
from two different perspectives. As 
Barth himself puts it, “It was God 
who went out into the far country, 
and it is man who returns home. Both 
took place in the one Jesus Christ” 
(p. 21). 

3. The reader must be prepared for 
the fact that a volume stressing “‘sanc- 
tification” is going to be about good 
news. Here is where Barth is particu- 
larly relevant to the preacher. For on 
page after page Barth reminds the 
preacher that he has a real gospel to 
preach. All the talk about sin (so com- 
mon in U.T.S. pulpits) can never be 
more than a sub-theme. Barth 


says: 
“The Christian community is the 
Easter preaching, our hymns are 


Easter hymns, our faith is an Easter 
faith. We not only have a theologia 


crucis, but a theologia resurrectionis 
and therefore a theologia gloriae” (p. 
355). 

And the reason for this is that God 
did go into the far country, and that 
he did return—with us. We have been 
sanctified by what God did in Christ. 
Our situation is now changed, and is 
a new situation. “Be what thou art” 
is now the word addressed to us. Too 
many exclamation points spoil a 
printed page, but each of the above 
four sentences should be read as an 
exclamation of sheer wonder and grat- 
itude. 

4. The reader need not expect that 
every page will sustain an equally 
high level of interest. Perhaps this is 
only another way of pleading with 
the reader not to give up if the go- 
ing gets tough. It will get tough, but 
persistence will be rewarded: the cir- 
cles in which Barth may have seemed 
to be going will suddenly smooth out, 
the center around which he has been 
hovering for so long will become a 
point of landing, and the value of 
the landing point will become ap- 
parent. Each reader will find certain 
places speaking to him more than 
others; for the reviewer some of the 
most exciting portions are the section 
on “Discipleship” (in which Barth 
follows Bonhoeffer very closely), the 
material on “The Praise of Works,” 
and the magnificent section on “The 
Upholding of the Christian Commu- 
nity” in which inner and outer threats 
to the life of the church are exam- 
ined in the face of the “upholding” 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

5. The reader must, when he fin- 
ishes, be willing to make his own 
evaluation of what he has read. I 
have indicated some of the values of 
this volume to me. Let me, there- 
fore, conclude with two dissatisfac- 
tions. First, Barth again postpones his 
treatment of the sacraments, which 


were originally to have been discussed 
in this volume. He has already said 
enough about baptism, in The Teach- 
ing of the Christian Church Regard- 
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History of 
Christianity in 
The Middle Ages 


William R. Cannon, From the Fall 
of Rome to the Fall of Constanti- 
nople. A history of eastern and 
western medieval Christianity, this 
book places the men and events in 
the framework of the social and 
political scene, showing the church 
in its true relation to the entire 
culture. End-sheet maps. $4.50 


Brothers of the 
Faith 


Stephen Neill, The first account 
of the struggle for church unity 
to be told through the biographies 
of the men who worked for it— 
Charles Brent, Archbishop Germa- 
nos, William Patton, Nathan Soe- 
derblom, John R. Mott, and oth- 
ers—rather than through docu- 
ments resulting from it. $4 


Let Us Break 
Bread Together 


Fred D. Gealy. 72 communion 
meditations for the church year, 
linking the traditional concepts of 
first century Christianity with the 
patterns of thought in the twen- 
tieth century. Each meditation in- 
cludes scripture and a prayer. In- 
cludes index of scripture. $2.50 


Order 
from 


The Social Sources 
Of Church Unity 


Robert Lee, An interpretation of 
unitive forces and movements in 


American Protestantism. Part I 
demonstrates the trends of increas- 
ing unity in American society; Part 
II is a discussion of the develop- 
ment of various forms of unity in 
American church life; in Part IL, 
Dr. Lee evaluates this point of 
view in the light of contradictory 
evidence. $4.50 


God’s Colony 
In Man’s World 


George W. Webber. A stimulat- 
ing and challenging definition of 
the nature of the church, the doc- 
trine of the ministry, and the 
meaning of the gospel, based on 
the experiences of the East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish, an inter- 
denominational experiment, where 
Mr. Webber is a minister. $2.75 


Music and Worship 
In the Church 


Austin C. Lovelace and William 
C. Rice, The most complete, up- 
to-date discussion of church music 
available, this study provides a 
practical understanding of the use 
of music in all phases of church 
life. A complete resource for musi- 
cian, minister, and layman. $4 
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ing Baptism (SCM Press), to make 
clear that he is going to have some 
unorthodox things to say. And else- 
where he refers to the way the word 
“sacrament” was “bandied about” in 
I,1. A Reformed theology with a high- 
ly attenuated doctrine of the sacra- 
ments will need to be questioned as 
a basic way. We must hope, therefore, 
that Barth’s treatment of the sacra- 
ments will not be postponed much 
longer. Second, I cannot help won- 
dering how far Barth can really give 
to sin the dimension of awful real- 
ity which it obviously has in our 
world and in our lives. Barth is right, 
I feel, in asserting with the New Tes- 
tament that the power of sin has once- 
for-all been broken. But no matter 
how many hundreds of pages he may 
devote to sin in III,2 and in IV,l, 
IV,2, IV,3 (first half) and IV,3 (second 
half), sin still seems to remain a mi- 
nor episode in his treatment of the 
Christian drama. This is put too bald- 
ly to do justice to Barth, but I some- 
times cannot help wondering as I read 
him, “Is sin no more of a threat than 
that?” 

Rosert MCAFEE BROWN 


SPECULATION AND _ REVELA- 
TION IN THE AGE OF CHRIS- 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY, 5y RicHarp 
Kroner. Philadelphia, The West- 
minster Press, 1959. 269 pp., $6.00. 
This second volume of Richard 

Kroner’s projected trilogy on the his- 

tory of philosophy considered from 

the perspective of Christian revela- 
tion discusses the history of Christian 
thought from the earliest apologists 
to Nicholas of Cusa. The principal 
focus of his study is the problems of 
theology and anthropology, and the 
form of his analysis is the relation 
between metaphysical speculation and 
religious revelation in the thought of 

Christian philosophers. It is an ac- 

count based upon the convictions that 

philosophy and religion are intimate- 
ly and ultimately intertwined despite 








their radical divergence, that the lLus- 
tory of Christian thought exhibits this 
paradoxical relation in a variety of 
modes, and that a major task of con- 
temporary Christian thought is to ar- 
ticulate a critical philosophical sys- 
tem which allows for the primacy of 
faith over both ontological specula- 
tion and dogmatic theology “in the 
realm of the Absolute.” 

The sweep of scope and the stim- 
ulus of its underlying conviction can- 
not mitigate some severe problems in 
interpretation and method. Kroner’s 
Statement of the ultimate relation be- 
tween philosophy and revelation is 
based on the view that there is “in- 
herent in the Biblical record a cer- 
tain ‘rationality’” such that “one 
might even say that the Biblical God 
cannot be known without a certain 
exertion of the abstracting mind.” 
This “rationality” is not strictly phi- 
losophical, but rather “moral.” Con- 
sequently, when Plato’s Republic is 
interpreted to be “both a state and 
a church, a church in the form of a 
State or a state exalted to the level 
of a church,” one begins to sense the 
particular character of Kroner’s aim. 
The “Platonic” character of this view 
of the underlying relation of philos- 
ophy and religion is even more sharp- 
ly revealed in the criticism of Tho- 
mas Aquinas. In a chapter significant- 
ly entitled, “Aristotle Conquers Chris- 
tian Philosophy” Kroner criticizes this 
medieval synthesis because Thomas’s 
God is not “the Biblical God.” Thus 
does the author reveal the assump- 
tion that there is greater affinity be- 
tween Platonic philosophy and Bibli- 
cal revelation than between Aristote- 
lian philosophy and Biblical revela- 
tion. As a result, one must raise at 
least these three fundamental ques- 
tions concerning the character of his 
discussion: (1) Is the “God of Bibli- 
cal faith” here presented an adequate 
phenomenological description? (2) Is 
the “Christianization” of Plato a gen- 
uinely legitimate interpretation of 
Plato’s philosophy? (3) Is the expressed 
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preference of a Platonic synthesis over 
an Aristotelian synthesis philosophi- 
cally admissable when made on the 
basis of an uncriticized standpoint of 
Christian revelation? 

The last of these questions requires 
amplification. Kroner’s discussion for 
the most part concerns philosophical 
thought. This concern is partly de- 
scriptive, partly analytical, and partly 
critical. But the character of the crit- 
icism is often questionable. Consider, 
for instance, this statement concerning 
Augustine: “The Christian thinker 
surpasses Plato and Plotinus not be- 
cause he is more sagacious or more 
profound, but because he is informed 
by his faith, that is, by revelation.” 
Whence does Kroner derive justifica- 
tion for estimating the relative mer- 
its of systems of thought on the basis 
of non-philosophical authority? 

Finally, Kroner employs unexplained 
technical terminology anachronistical- 
ly. Thus, Augustine is “existential,” 
Erigena’s doctrine of creation is said 
to be a kind of élan vital, the con- 
ception of God according to Pseudo- 
Dionysius is called a mysterium tre- 
mendum, and Cusanus is seen as a 
beginning of a “dialectical theology” 
as in Karl Barth. This method of 
picturing various philosophical posi- 
tions may be of some immediate ap 
peal, but it is of negligible value for 
clear historical delineation and valid 
philosophical exposition. 

There is no doubt that Kroner has 
addressed himself to the most critical 
problem for Christian philosophy in 
our time. But if an ultimate relation 
between Biblical revelation and meta- 
physical philosophy is maintained, it 
will have to be defended in a more 
convincing way than the text of this 
book indicates. 

KENNETH THOMPSON, JR. 


THE CHRISTOLOGY OF THE 
NEW ‘TESTAMENT, By Oscar 
CULLMANN. TR. BY SHIRLEY C. GuTH- 
RIE AND CHARLES A. M. HALL. Phila- 
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delphia, The Westminster Press, 
1959. xv, 342 pp., $6.50. 

‘This volume appeared first in Ger- 
man. Its translation into English 
can only be welcomed with enthu- 
siasm. Professors Guthrie and Hall are 
to be warmly congratulated for their 
labours. 

“Good wine needs no bush;” and it 
is almost an impertinence to praise 
Dr. Cullmann’s work. Bishop West- 
cott, I believe, is credited with the 
claim that real scholarship aims at 
three things: “comprehensive knowl- 
edge,” “proper method,” “sound judg- 
ment.” ‘hese three tests are fully met 
in this book. The fruit of twenty 
years of critical, exegetical and theo- 
logical wrestling, it takes its place 
among the most significant New Testa- 
ment studies in our generation. All 
associated with Union will be doubly 
proud that its distinguished author 
is now on our Faculy. 

The studies contained in the vol- 
ume have a twofold value. First, they 
constitute a clear statement of the 
meaning of the central Christological 
terms used in the New Testament. 
These are grouped under four head- 
ings: (1) Those referring to the earthly 
work of Jesus (i.e., The Prophet, The 
Suffering Servant, The High Priest); 
(2) Those referring to the future work 
of Jesus (i.e., The Messiah, The Son 
of Man); (3) Those referring to the 
present work of Jesus (i.e., The Lora, 
The Saviour); (4) Those referring to 
the Pre-existence of Jesus (i.e., The 
Word; The Son of God; ‘God’). So 
clearly are each of these titles dealt 
with, (the Gallic quality of the writ- 
ing is a sheer delight), and so well- 
documented are the treatments in 
such a large wide area (although there 
are inevitably some significant omis- 
sions), that every reader will be 
tempted to use this book as a stan- 
dard work of reference on specific 
items. Particularly valuable are the 
illuminating summaries: which occur 
at the end of the discussion of each 
term, and the satisfying arrangement 
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of background material. Nevertheless, 
Dr. Cullmann expressly warns against 
the fragmentary use of his work in 
this way. It is only as they are studied 
in their mutual relationships that 
the essential meaning of the titles can 
be comprehended. 

And thus, secondly, it is precisely 
in the meaning which it finds in these 
titles, both in isolation, when they 
are exhaustively understood, and in 
concert, that the value of Dr. Cull- 
man’s work resides. The various titles 
reveal those forces which originally 
led to the development of ‘Christol- 
ogy.” These were, the facts of Jesus’ 
life and death; the allusions that 
Jesus Himself made to His own self 
consciousness; the Easter experiences 
of the disciples; the experience of the 
presence of the Lord in the worship 
of the Church. The weight to be at- 
tached to each of these factors is to 
be carefully assessed. Thus in a 
pointed critique of Professor Bult- 
mann (Theology, p. 264) on page 8, 
the impression is perhaps given that 
the emphasis in the early Church was 
on the second item enumerated. Thus 
Dr. Cullmann writes: “The early 
Church believed in Christ’s Messiah- 
ship only because it believed that 
Jesus believed himself to be the Mes- 
siah.” But in his concluding chapter 
there is the necessary tempering of 
this. We read: “The few sayings in 
which Jesus spoke with deliberate 
reserve about this ‘self-consciousness’ 
of his did not directly cause the dis- 
ciples to raise the Christological ques- 
tion already during his lifetime’ (p. 
318), and the fullest recognition is 
given to the other forces—the Resur- 
rection, and the experience of the 
Lord in the life of the community. 
All the factors mentioned led the 
Church to its Christological under- 
standing, and although Dr. Cullmann 
rightly insists that this was controlled 
throughout by the figure of Jesus of 
Nazareth, who appeared - earth, he 
also states that “It was the experience 
of his lordship which first gave the 


real impetus to a consistent formula- 
tion of Christology....” (p. 320). 


And this Christology was under- 
stood—so all the titles indicate— in 
terms of Heilsgeschichte (pp. 320ff). 


le., ‘Jesus’ earthly activity became 
the temporal centre of a line of sal- 
vation running both forward and 
backward” (p. 321). This principle 
of Heilsgeschichte including that of 
representation, together with that of 
the Divine Self-communication, Dr. 
Cullmann finds to be the two deter- 
minative emphases in New Testament 
Christology. Readers of his work on 
Christian Time will need no further 
elaboration of this point here. 

The distinctive recurring notes in 
Dr. Cullmann’s work, perhaps, are his 
insistence on connecting the faith of 
the Church with the self-consciousness 
of Jesus; for this hé will doubtless be 
criticized, on the ground that the 
nature of our sources do not allow 
us to be as confident as he is that we 
can recover this. But the reviewer 
at least finds the principle that there 
is an essential congruity between 
‘Jesus’ and the faith of the Church 
a necessary and salutary one. Again, 
although Dr. Cullmann claims that 
in his division of the Christological 
titles he has not been arbitrary, and 
has not thereby imposed his ‘schema’ 
on the material, it could be urged 
that he has not avoided too neat a 
division. Other divisions, e.g., that of 
Leuba in “L’Institution et L’Evene- 
ment (1950), where also the titles are 
made the basis of a thesis, are possible 
and plausible. Would it not then be 
wiser to follow the method employed, 
for example, by Dr. Vincent Taylor 
in his work “The Person of Christ in 
New Testament Teaching” (1958), 
where the evidence is sifted chrono- 
logically? Over against all such cri- 
ticism the reviewer must assert that 
the division of the titles offered here 
does not seem to be arbitrary but 
convincing. Too great precision, a 
virtue which can be overdone perhaps, 
may have led Dr. Cullmann to 
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sharpen the case he presents too much, 
but it is difficult not to agree with him 
in his broad outline. 

At one point there is need for more 
caution. Dr. Cullmann rightly insists 
that no sharp division can any longer 
be made between Palestinian and Hel- 
lenistic Judaism, nor between early 
Hellenistic and Jewish Christanity. 
Over against Bultmann, he would have 
on his side here the monumental work 
of Danielou on Théologie du Judéo- 
Christianisme (1957). But does not this 
also carry with it the corollary that 
the very sharp distinction which Dr. 
Cullmann makes between the later 
“Two-nature” Christology and that of 
the New Testament may also have to 
be slightly modified? Perhaps Dr. Cull- 
mann himself, although he refers to 
this problem in this work will further 
put us in his debt by clarifying the 
relations between Hellenism, Judaism 
and Early Christianity as he under- 
stands them. 

W. D. Davies 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND THE 
DILEMMAS OF FOREIGN POL- 
ICY, BY KENNETH W. THOMPSON. 
Durham, Duke University Press, 
1959. 148 pp., $3.50. 

Here is a book which, in its com- 
pact form, its depth of historical, po- 
litical and theological insight will be 
of utmost aid to ministers and others 
who need an overall view of ethics 
and foreign policy. 

In the first of four chapters the 
author moves from an_ introductory 
statement concerning his own position 
as an observer of socio-political situa- 
tions, through a “Brief Historical Note 
on the Problem” of being such an ob- 
server, to a study of three contem- 
porary contributions to the methods 
of treating the tensions which arise 
in the observation, and a “Conelud- 
ing Note” which sets forth some exist- 
ing alternative responses to these ten- 
sions. 

Denying both that the social scien- 
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tist should claim value-free judge- 
ments, or that he should be rigidly 
bound to (and an evangelist for) par- 
ticular ideals, Thompson yet affirms 
that “one of our supreme tasks in 
foreign policy is to bring moral pur- 
pose and political realities into line 
and to understand their relationship 
more deeply and in terms that carry 
meaning for men in other lands” 
(p. 4). 

The brief study of Western politi- 
cal ideologies includes Platonic spec- 
ulations, the Church of the Middle 
Ages (justice vs. order), Grotius (nat- 
ural law of perfection vs. positive law 
of compromise), and the interim pe- 
riod between Grotius and the present 
(where the stress has been on “posi- 
tive law,” and on a view of policy 
based on the self interest of nations). 

Among the contemporary thinkers 
on the relation of ethics to foreign 
policy, Thompson compares Judge de 
Visscher of Belgium, Reinhold Nie- 
buhr and Winston Churchill. Judge 
de Visscher declares that (1) we lack 
a world community, hence we have 
no universal norms, (2) there is a 
widespread “illusion that moral foun- 
dations [for international law] are un- 
important” (p. 16), and (3) human 
values must become central as the 
ends of the state. Dr. Niebuhr’s po- 
sition is based on his understanding 
of man as a creature who, due to 
his unique but limited freedom, be- 
comes anxious. In his anxiety man, 
seeking security, develops a “will-to- 
power” which in society leads to self- 
interest as a central element of po- 
litical concern. The wise use of this 
self interest does not permit any kind 
of utopian policy. Although love re- 
mains the ultimate Christian norm, 
justice is the norm which can be a 
basis of policy in a world where com- 
plete fulfilment of love is impossible. 
Like Niebuhr, Winston Churchill sees 
in the nature of man the key to an 
understanding of international rela- 
tions. No utopian, Churchill stresses 
historical comprehension, and _politi- 
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cal insight (as against scientific in- 
quiry) as guides to effective policy. 
Positively, he views (1) the effective 
use of force, in a system of checks 
and balances, as the main deterrent 
of outbreaks of violence in interna- 
tional relations, (2) a flexible attitude 
of a state toward situation-bound 
ideals as superior to a rigid stand on 
specific moral principles, (3) politics 
as consisting of relative, not eternal 
principles, such as balance of power” 
and “compromise,” (4) ethical judge- 
ments of political actions as best made 
in light of national interest and not 
in terms of personal morality. Along 
this last line, Churchill holds to a “be- 
lief in [the] moral dignity of the na- 
tional interest fie. in self-preserva- 
tion as a virtue]; the mutuality of 
national interests [i.e. recognition 
among countries of the validity of 
self interest] (p. 41); and to general 
moral principles [e.g., opposition to 
tyranny]” (p. 42). 

Thompson concludes the chapter 
with a challenge to the moralist to 
face “the structure and realities of in- 
ternational society.” It is inevitable 
that morals and politics will conflict. 
The Western responses to the conflict, 
says Thompson, have been found in 
cynicism, where politics and ethics 
are viewed as means and ends respec- 
tively, and where ethical ends permit 
use of unethical means; or hypocrisy, 
where nations make larger claims for 
their morality than is historically jus- 
tified; or reformism, where progress 
toward wholly moral policy is viewed 
a certain eventuality; or finally, a 
“clear recognition of the tension be- 
tween morality and politics...” (p. 
50, italics mine), where humility in 
the face of the tension gives rise to 
realistic, relative standards which of- 
fer real promise to international con- 
currence of interest and purposes. 

Next, after pointing to the forma- 
tion of the United Nations, the de- 
velopment of the Truman Doctrine 
and the Marshall Plan as landmarks 
of American post-war politics, the au- 





thor discusses three major dilemmas 
which have persisted to plague our 
diplomacy. The dilemma of armament 
is increased by the popular tendencies 
to make easy moral judgements and 
by a “deep-seated suspicion of dip- 
lomacy or force.” (p. 61) Thompson 
shows the necessary connections be- 
tween military preparedness as a de- 
terrant and as an element toward pro- 
ducing status in diplomacy, but also 
he observes that strength comes only 
partially from armaments, and that 
much of the present dilemma lies in 
our inadequate comprehension of pow- 
er structure in the world today. Amer- 
ican position in regard to the dilem- 
ma of colonialism is complicated by 
our historical position as well as by 
present day moves toward nationalism 
in the face of communist expansion. 
Our stand on issues of colonialism 
must be relative to (1) our relation- 
ship with the mother nation, (2) our 
own interests, (3) our traditional anti- 
colonialism. Above all, we must be 
aware of the complexity of the colo- 
nial question, and know that it will 
long be with us. Even more proble- 
matic is the basic dilemma found in 
our concepts of diplomacy. Histori- 
cally, before 1914, American diploma- 
cy was limited to a few individuals 
who participated in a patient kind of 
discussion of political conflicts. This 
was followed by a period of “public 
diplomacy,” still very popular, in 
which emphasis is placed on public 
debate and majority vote type nego- 
tiation. Recently a stress on personal 
diplomacy, carried on by heads of 
governments or special envoys, has 
been added to the scene, being of 
some aid but certainly weakening pro- 
fessional diplomats. Both public and 
personal diplomacy have inherent 
weaknesses, but both will probably 
have continued use. At best, we must 
realize that all political solutions will 
be less than fully satisfactory, and 
that partial fulfilment of desired ends 
is more progress than continual de- 
bate aimed at complete fufilment. 
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In “Judaeo-Christian Realism: The 
Cold War and the Search for Relevant 
Norms,” Mr. Thompson “comes 
the heart of the problem of ethics 
and foreign policy” (p. 93). He ana- 
lyzes the thought of John Maurice 
Clark, Geoffrey Barraclough and Her- 
bert Butterfield, Dean Acheson and 
George F. Kennan on “The Problem 
of Relevant Norms in Economics, His- 
tory, and Diplomacy,” 
While to summarize is partially to 
distort, it would seem that the best 
in their thought agrees that Chris- 
tians must recognize that the foci of 
personal ethics and of supra-personal 
responsibility (in economics, history, 
and diplomacy) are not 
though they may have points in com- 
mon. It is prudent, then, to gain 
moral insight and economic, histori- 
cal and diplomatic technical compet- 
ence. By permitting these to interact, 
we may be led toward a 


In the epilogue Thompson bemoans 
our present lack of philosophers of in- 
ternational ethics comparable to Plato, 
Aristotle or Augustine. We have states- 
men and _ historians 
particular issues, and we have a very 
able international theorist in Hans J. 
Morgenthau; but the former provide 
no systematic philosophies, and 
latter has not yet brought his “politi- 
cal theology” 
more basic, in an international scene 
where there are few common “ideals,” 
where even the United Nations is but 
a_half-reality 
Thompson has high praise for Secre- 


it is impossible to find 
universal principles of vast 
tance. In the light of these complexi- 
ties, “hard moralists” like Father John 
Courtney Murray (who advises us to 
take a middle ground in military af- 
fairs, but neglects to note that there 
is no middle ground), and “soft mor- 


though | saintly 
has not been of help because his “rev- 


erence-for-life” cannot be applied easi- 
ly to international structures) appeal 
to our religious sensitiveness, yet fail 
to speak in terms relevant to existing 
situations on the international level. 
One must instead turn to the con- 
temporary exponents of traditional 
Christian realism, face the tensions 
between Christian virtues and _politi- 
cal necessities, and in deep humility 
allow his “pure truths [to] . . . pass 
through the filter of circumstances 
which he can work to improve but 
can never perfect” (p. 144). 

This book, if carefully read and 
comprehended by Christian leaders, 
promises to add depth to Protestant 
thinking on the subject involved. It 
will also give the readers of Mr. 
Thompson’s frequent articles in Chris- 
tianity and Crisis and other journals 
a clear insight into his historical phi- 
losophy and sincere concern in the 
field 
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THE NEW SHAPE OF AMERICAN 
RELIGION, By Martin E. Marty. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 
180 pp., $3.50. 

This volume is an essay or a series 
of essays in what Tillich has called the- 
ology of culture. More specifically it 
deals with the relation of Christian 
faith and the religious activities and 
institutions of contemporary American 
culture. The author shows a variety 
of interests ranging from theology, to 
sociology of religion, to pastoral the- 
ology, and indeed to religious jour- 
nalism. Mr. Marty is a staff member 
of the Christian Century, pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Spirit in sub 
urban Chicago, and a recent Ph.D. 
from the University of Chicago. Read- 
ers of the Christian Century will find 
some of these paragraphs familiar. 
Yet it is fair to add that in the pres- 
ent volume they have been woven 
into a coherent pattern. 

We begin with the present state of 
religion in American culture. Marty 
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offers evidence that the decade-Jong 
boom in religion has run its course 
and spent its force. We move from 
such reflections to the most the- 
ological chapters in the book, name- 
ly critical evaluations of the views 
of God and man in _ contempor- 
ary American religion. Briefly stated, 
the author feels that from a critical 
Christian perspective, much contem- 
porary American religious thinking is 
grossly defective, or at points even un- 
related. Chapters on “The Poise of 
the Parish” and “The Practice of the 
Parish” apply the author's sociologi- 
cal and theological concerns to the 
life of the local Protestant congrega- 
tion. The final chapter entitled “The 
Call for a Culture Ethic” bids Chris- 
tian theology to speak significantly to 
the various aspects of the American 
community in terms that are theo- 
logically and ethically significant. 

It seems to me fair comment to say 
that this book promises more than 
it delivers. Marty is best at sketching 
ideas and situations which he does in 
a deft and suggestive style. He is least 
adequate in the full delineation of 
his various themes. The chief value 
of his work lies in its suggestiveness. 
The “New Shape of American Reli- 
gion” is communicated in a series of 
line drawings, always original and 
clever, yet seldom full, complete and 
adequate. 

Joun A. Hutcnison 


COLERIDGE THE VISIONARY, By 
J. B. Breer. London, Chatto and 
Windus Ltd., 1959. 367 pp., 30 shil- 
lings. 

Famed as a poet and literary critic, 
S. T. Coleridge deserves to be better 
remembered as a Christian thinker. 
Few persons, outside of specialists, are 
aware that he was an active lay 
preacher among the English Uni- 
tarians during the annus mirabilis of 
his greatest poetical achievements; 
while he was writing “The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner,” he preached as 


a candidate for the ministry before 
the Unitarian Congregation at Shrews- 
bury. For Coleridge, preaching the gos- 
pel and the writing of poetry were 
complementary activities. Ministers 
and teachers of religion, then, have 
reason to be interested in the an- 
nounced subject of a book which at- 
tempts ‘to explore some of the fields 
where poet and thinker meet. .. .” 

Beer takes a new approach to the 
old problem of why Coleridge (born 
1772) wrote his greatest poems during 
1797-8 and then, although he lived 
on for thirty-six more years, never 
again reached the same _ poetical 
heights. Beer suggests that “for the 
time being his imagination had seized 
upon a limited myth” which, while 
not grand enough for the forming 
of a true epic, “was vivid enough 
to be an organizing framework for 
poetry” (p. 42). This myth demanded 
personal fulfillment; Coleridge’s fail- 
ure to fulfill it resulted in a decline 
of quality in his poetical works after 
1798. 

Beer refuses to believe that 
tarianism was the first major stage 
in Coleridge’s development as a 
thinker. “To find the native cast of 
Coleridge’s mind . . . one needs 
to go to a period preceding his al- 
legiance to Unitarianism” (p. 46). Ac- 
cording to Beer, Coleridge began at 
a very early age, during his school- 
days at Christ’s Hospital (1782-1791), 
to engage in speculations based on 
various mythological traditions and 
mystical writers, such as the _Isis- 
Osiris myth, Neoplatonism, the Cab- 
ala, Boehme, and Swedenborg, all 
attempting “to make the phenomena 
of nature symbolize ultimate truths” 
(p. 56). These speculations, Beer holds, 
dominated Coleridge during his early 
years at Cambridge also; only reluc- 
tantly does Beer admit that other in- 
fluences led Coleridge to become a 
Unitarian, and he refuses to date this 
conversion any earlier than the fall 
of 1794. As Beer sees it, Coleridge 
was not at home in Unitarianism, with 


Uni- 
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its (Hartleian) emphasis on philosoph- 
ical necessity and human passiveness; 
during the period 1796-8, he returned, 
perhaps under the stimulation of Ber- 
keley, to his earlier philsophy. 

Beer holds that ihe Isis-Osiris myth 
(Plutarch’s version) furnished Cole- 
ridge with much of the symbolism for 
his view of the process of redemption 
from evil. In his interpretation of the 
minor fragment, “The Wanderings of 
Cain,” Beer identifies the slain Abel 
with the lost Osiris, the murderer 
Cain with the destructive Typhon, 
and Cain’s son Enos with the re- 
demptive Isis. He applies the same 
pattern somewhat differently to ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner”; al- 
though he identifies the mariner with 
Cain, he views him not as a Typhon 
symbol but as a fallen Osiris; he re- 
gards the sun, which punishes the 
mariner, as Typhonian, and he inter- 
prets both the moon and the Virgin 
Mary (‘“Heaven’s Queen”) as redemp- 
tive Isis figures. In his study of “Chris- 
tabel,” Beer describes Geraldine as a 
daemonic spirit but applies the Iris- 
Osiris pattern to the other leading 
characters; Christable is an Isis, suf- 
fering Geraldine’s ravages and trans- 
figuring them into good; Christabel’s 
absent lover has a lost Osiris in him; 
Christable’s father is Typhonian. Tak- 
ing up “Kubla Khan,” Beer describes 
the title figure as Typhonian, the 
“damsel with a dulcimer” as an_ Isis 
figure, and the speaker (the poet 
Coleridge himself) as a lost Osiris. 

In his concluding chapter, Beer 
points to pantisocracy, Coleridge's 
early (1794) utopian scheme, as an 
attempt to release the Osiris-power 
locked within him; he also interprets 
Coleridge’s frustrated love for Sara 
Hutchinson (beginning c. 1800) in 
terms of a search for an ideal woman, 
an Isis, who would help the Osiris 
power within him to gain release. 
Beer treats in similar fashion Cole- 
ridge’s post-1798 metaphysical research 
and his attachment to the happy 
Wordsworth household; he _ believes 
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that Coleridge attempted to unite the 
visionary and the empirical ap- 
proaches to thought, and that he failed 
for two reasons: “On the one hand, 
his failure in the field of personal 
relationships meant that his mytho- 
logizing could not evolve into the 
personal myth which some romantic 
artists were to make the basis of 
their art. On the other, that failure 
interacted in many ways with the 
relentless logic of his intellectual de- 
velopment, which left him faced with 
his quest for creative stimulation from 
a woman, or community, or line of 
investigation, each eluding him by 
turns” (pp. 292, 293). 

Beer's insistence that Coleridge went 
through a period of mythological and 
mystical speculation at Christ’s Hos- 
pital is rather speculative. Beer cites 
as evidence a passage from Lamb's 
essay, “Christ’s Hospital Five and 
Thirty Years Ago,” in which the 
adolescent Coleridge is singled out as 
one who expounded the mysteries of 
Iamblichus or Plotinus to his school- 
fellows. Lamb’s sentences, however, 
may be intended as rhetorical ex- 
aggeration rather than literal fact; the 
very title, moreover, suggests the possi- 
bility that Lamb read back into the 
mind of Coleridge the schoolboy what 
were actually the interests of his ma- 
turity. 

Beer’s account of Coleridge’s con- 
version to Unitarianism is rather con- 
fused, perhaps because he favors a 
late date for it and is reluctant to 
face up squarely to the evidence sug- 
gesting an earlier date. Although Beer 
is forced to acknowledge, on the basis 
of a late notebook entry, that Cole- 
ridge had “Socinian” sympathies at 
Cambridge, he also insists that Cole- 
ridge did not become a “Unitarian” 
until after he had left the University. 
Beer may feel that the apparent in- 
consistency between his two state- 
ments is overcome by the fact that 
there are some technical differences 
between Socinianism and Unitarian- 
ism; if this is indeed the case, he 
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overlooks the fact that Coleridge, after 





regaining his faith in the Trinity 
(Tri-Unity), customarily denied to the 
Unitarians their right to that name 
and called them Socinians instead. 

Beer insists that there is no positive 
evidence of Coleridge’s association 
with Unitarians earlier than Novem- 
ber, 1794. But what about Coleridge’s 
admission, in a letter of January 24, 
1792, that he had been friendly with 
William Frend, who was unquestion- 
ably a Unitarian? In other passages, 
Beer acknowledges that Coleridge was 
a friend of Frend but denies that it 
was through the latter that he was 
converted. It certainly cannot be main- 
tained that the mere fact of Cole- 
ridge’s friendship with Frend is by 
itself certain proof that it was through 
the latter that he became a Unitarian; 
if this were the only fact known, 
it would be at least conceivable that 
Coleridge became a Unitarian inde- 
pendently of Frend’s influence, by co- 
incidence. However, a comparison of 
Frend’s pamphlets with Coleridge's 
early writings reveals that both de- 
parted from general Unitarian beliefs 
in objecting to ecclesiastical dress and 
in rejecting the sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper; the fact 
that they held in common these ido- 
syncracies, which set them apart from 
their fellow Unitarians, is best ac- 
counted for by the supposition that 
Colerdige did become a_ Unitarian 
through Frend. I am inclined to be- 
lieve that Coleridge’s conversion to 
Unitarianism took place c. January 
24, 1792; in any case, it surely took 
place before May 30, 1793 (the date 
on which Frend was banished from 
Cambridge University, following his 
trial). 

I have already mentioned the fact 
that S. T. Coleridge was an active 
lay Unitarian preacher—and, briefly, 
a candidate for the ministry—during 
the period when “The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner” was written. S. F. 
Gingerich describes the mariner as 
“a most engaging Unitarian” and also 
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notes the influence of the doctrine of 
necessity in this poem. My own study 
has tended to confirm this; the poem 
plainly seems to express Coleridge’s 
Unitarian faith and Hartleian phi- 
losophy. It would seem reasonable to 
expect Beer to take note of this line 
of interpretation and show either how 
it can be reconciled to—or is to be 
displaced by—his own mythological 
interpretation; he fails, however, to 
come to close grips with these aspects 
of the poem. Apparently he has not 
taken the trouble to study Hartley 
thoroughly; at one point he makes 
the mistake of listing him as a Uni- 
tarian (p. 44). It is certainly true that 
Unitarians found Hartley’s views on 
philosophical necessity and human 
perfectibility congenial, and _ they 
shared his emphasis on practical faith 
rather than theological speculation 
and his zeal for religious freedom; in 
Coleridge’s time, Hartley was regarded 
as a sort of patron saint and official 
philosopher of British Unitarianism. 
In the crucial field of christology, 
however, Hartley parted company with 
his Unitarian friends; although he re- 
jected the “metaphysical subtleties” 
of the Nicene and Athanasian Creeds, 
he continued to believe in the Deity 
of Christ as taught in the Apostles’ 
Creed (Hartley’s Observations, 1791 
ed., Hi, 353, 357). 

Although I am in disagreement with 
the general thesis of Beer’s book, I 
have gained many valuable insights 
from particular passages. Long study 
of a staggering number of sources 
has gone into the writing of this vol- 
ume. This is not a book for the gen- 
eral reader but neither is it only 
for the specialist in English literature; 
some of the material will also be of 
value to those who are interested in 
mythology and symbolism. 

RICHARD FROTHINGHAM 


RELIGIOUS DRAMA 3, SELECTED 
AND INTRODUCED BY MArvVIN HAL- 
VERSON. New York, Meridian Books, 
1959. 317 pp., $1.45. 
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There are two kinds of religious 
drama. 

How there can be two kinds or 
how I know there are two kinds, I do 
not know, because I do not know what 
“religious drama” is in the first place. 
Though Union Seminary has a Pro- 
gram in Religious Drama, though this 
program is generously supported by 
the Rockefeller Foundation, though 
there is a Religious Drama Society of 
Great Britain, though a flood of let- 
ters, articles, reviews, lectures and a 
spate of workshops attest to the wide- 
spread interest in religious drama, 
though Meridian Books has published 
three volumes of Religious Drama, I 
know of no one who is pleased with 
the term or who has any consistently 
held definition of what it is. 

Nevertheless, I maintain there are 
two kinds of religious drama. In order 
to satisfy the demands of logic, let 
us say for the present that “religious 
drama” means drama in which the 
Christian Church has a_ vested in- 
terest. This is strictly a pragmatic 
definition, and the division of the ma- 
terial into two kinds is also pragmatic, 
arising from the function that the 
two sorts of drama exercise in the life 
of the Church. 

To the first kind of religious drama 
I give the name celebrational. Web- 
ster’s says that to celebrate is “to set 
forth publicly and with appropriate 
rites.” The primary sort of drama in 
which the Church has a vested in- 
terest is the sort that “sets forth pub- 
licly and with appropriate rites” the 
events of Biblical and Christian his- 
tory in which the Church recognizes 
God to have been uniquely active in 
his dealings with mankind. These are, 
in part, the Creation, the Fall, the 
Exodus, the Covenant (with its many 
renewals, and reconceptions), the es- 
tablishment of the kingship at Je- 
rusalem, the infidelity of Israel and 
the work of the Prophets, the In- 
carnation, the ministry of Jesus, the 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, the 
work of the apostles, saints, and mar- 
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tyrs, the work of the Reformers, and 
(looking into the future) the culmi- 
nation of history in the Last Judg- 
ment. The Church must remember 
(and anticipate) these events if it is 
to remain the Church. Moreover, it 
must not only think upon them but 
it must bring them from their fixed 
dates in history into the living experi- 
ence of the present. It is on this ac- 
count that the Church has always 
been drawn to the production of 
drama, for the drama is peculiarly 
fitted to recall past events and to 
bring them alive and kicking into the 
present. Drama accomplishes this not 
only by acting things out with live 
actors before live audiences, but also 
through the comment and interpreta- 
tion that any good play includes. A 
bad historical play (religious or other- 
wise) in only a_ re-telling of past 
events; a good one, through the writ 
and insight of its author, fuses the 
present historical moment with the 
past event that is being re-enacted. 
In drama, all good history is living 
history. (I suspect the same is true of 
all historiography, but there I am 
out of my field; in drama, this rubric 
is absolute and takes precedence over 
all other considerations.) 

The Church turns to its own par- 
ticular examples of historical drama 
in order to cultivate and express her 
participation in that past and future 
to which, by God’s ordinance, she be- 
longs. The drama that aids her in this 
task is the drama of celebration. The 
instances of it may differ as much as 
“A Christmas Oratorio” does from 
“The York Mystery Plays.” 

The other kind of religious drama 
I call explorational. I refer here to all 
drama that explores ideas, emotions, 
or states of existence that the Church 
is concerned about either for her own 
self-understanding or for the purpose 
of knowing better the world to which 
she preaches and in which her min- 
istries are performed. Much explora- 
tional drama is not of the type 


usually thought of as religious, but 


some of it is clearly religious or even 
theological. It may include on the one 
hand a play like “The Sign of Jonah” 
and on the other “Death of a Sales- 
man.” — “The Sign of Jonah” be- 
cause it explores the notions of sin, 


guilt, and atonement; “Death of a 
Salesman,” because it explores the 
frustrations of existence common to 


many in our society. Nothing inherent 
in “Death of a Salesman” makes 
it a “religious” play, but many Chris- 
tian observers of American life have 
rightly sensed that the reality Arthur 
Miller was describing is one that can- 
not be ignored by the responsible 
Christian community. In fact, the 
Church itself partly participates in 
the frustrations that baffled Willy 
Loman. 

All of the material that Marvin Hal- 
verson has selected for inclusion in 
“Religious Drama $” is of the 
explorational type. It is an uncom- 
monly good selection. The material 
in “Religious Drama 1” was of 
both kinds. Auden’s “For the Time 
Being” and Fry’s “The _ Firstborn” 
are celebrational. Lawrence’s “David” 
(being written from a non-church and 
heterodox point of view) is explora- 
tional and so are Sayers’ “The Zeal 
of Thy House” (for a different rea- 
son) and Schevill’s ““The Bloody Ten- 
et.” Even the three explorational plays 
in “Religious Drama 1,” however, are 
historical plays. 

“Religious Drama 2,” selected by 
E. Martin Browne from the vast body 
of medieval plays, was predominantly 
celebrational, the plays mostly being 
the expression of a religious culture’s 
piety toward the Creation, Fall, Birth 
of Christ, Passion of Christ, and the 
like. Mr. Browne did, however, in- 
clude “Everyman,” which is of the 
explorational type; and this is a re- 
minder that the two types I have 
suggested here correspond rather 
closely to the mystery and morality 
types that the Middle Ages distin- 
guished. Marvin Halverson has also 
been aware of the distinction in his 
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introduction to “Religious Drama 3,” 
which is a discussion of the morality 
play as an important influence on 
Western theater and which makes the 
interesting suggestion that there are 
really two types of moralities: “a 
morality of works and a morality of 
grace. The one is medieval and Catho- 
lic. The other is contemporary and 
Protestant.” His selected plays, then, 
are examples of explorational drama 
of the modern “morality of grace” 
type. 

A number of the plays included, 
some long and some short, are ques- 
tionable by Christian doctrinal stan- 


dards. Par Lagerkvist’s “Let Man 
Live,” E. E. Cummings’ “Santa 
Claus,” and Wolf Mankowitz “It 
Should Happen to a Dog” are 


closer to secular humanism than to 
Christian humanism. That is, they are 
more concerned with the affirmation 
of man as man than the affirmation 
of man as the creature responsible 
to his Creator. The Coxe and Chap- 
man “Billy Budd,” adapted from 
Melville’s short novel, is as enig- 
matic in its religious position as 
most of Melville, exhibiting a Mani- 
chaean tendency in its understanding 
of the conflict between Good and Evil. 
James Broughton’s “The Last Word” 
and Lyon Phelps’ “The Gospel Witch” 
are neither Christian nor un-Chris- 
tian but address themselves to prob- 
lems that the Christian conscience 
must deal with. On the other hand, 
Charles Williams’ two allegorical com- 
edies, “The House by the Stable” and 
“Grab and Grace,” are based on what 
most would regard as quite orthodox 
theological ideas. 

These doctrinal considerations, how- 
ever, are somewhat beside the point. 
Where the Church is not celebrating 
aspects of her faith but is exploring 
the nature of faith and the human 
condition safe orthodoxy may be more 
of a liability than an asset, for it 
may foreclose discussion. This is a 
point many enthusiasts for religious 
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drama will appreciate better when 
they realize more than they do now 
that the chief purpose of drama in the 
church is not, as is so often said, to 
“communicate the Christian message,” 
but rather to arrest the imagination 
and cause it to ponder those questions 
to which the Christian gospel is ad- 
dressed. Denis de Rougemont alls 
all art a “trap for meditation.” This 
seems to many persons to be some- 
thing less than “communication of the 
Christian message,” and therefore they 
hold out for the drama’s ability to do 
the fuller thing. But this simply shows 
how impatient and over-eager we be- 
come, failing to recognize that medi- 
tation upon the nature of man and 
his condition is indispensable if the 
Christian gospel is to retain its rele- 
vance for contemporary man. It is for 
want of this kind of “meditation” 
that most preaching in American 
churches falls on deaf ears and thus, 
since the preachers know this deafness, 


tends to compromise and become 
shallow. 

The literary quality of Marvin 
Halverson’s selections in “Relgious 


Drama 3” is excellent throughout— 
a mightily welcome excellence when 
one considers the slip-shod work that 
is published by many houses as re- 
ligious drama. Much comedy is in- 
cluded, as is altogether right, proper, 
and refreshing in a selection devoted 
mostly to plays about grace, although 
there is also here the quasi-tragedy 
of “Billy Budd.” All the plays are 
stageworthy with the possible excep- 
tion of Lagerkvist’s short “stage ora- 
torium” “Let Man Live,” and even 
this, I think, might possibly get an 
interesting stage treatment and could 
surely be done as a reading. 

With this volume Marvin Halverson 
continues his invaluable service to 
the churches (and to the reading pub- 
lic). These plays are not only provoca- 
tive in content but are delightfully 
off-beat. 

Tom F. Driver 
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THE WALL BETWEEN, sy ANNE 
BRADEN. New York, Monthly Review 
Press, 1958. 306 pp., $5.00. 

Anne Braden in The Wall Be- 
tween fulfills one of the demands 
of outstanding writing, namely, to 
have an experience and then to write 
about it. Hers, indeed, was a trau- 
matic experience, and she displays her 
skills gained from years of experience 
as a reporter in recounting it. To 
read this book is to feel that one has 
himself had a personal experience. 

It was in March of 1954, that Carl 
and Anne Braden of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, were approached by a Negro 
friend, Andrew Wade, to buy and 
transfer to him a suitable house for 
his family. He had searched long and 
hard for adequate housing in the 
Negro quarters of Louisville but could 
not find it. Real estate dealers would 
not talk to him about a house in bet- 
ter areas of the city and suburbs. In 
desperation, Wade turned to the 
Bradens to help him secure a house. 

The author makes it plain that 
there was nothing of the crusader in 
Andrew Wade, at least, not at first. 
He was not out to initiate a test case 
against discrimination in housing. He 
just wanted a respectable home for 
his family in a city where most of 
the housing for his people has been 
declared either sub-standard or in- 
adequate. The Bradens did purchase 
a house in the suburbs, on Rone 
Court, and transferred it to the Wades. 
They expected some unpleasantness, 
to be sure, but never dreamed of the 
long-drawn-out storm that was about 
to break. 

That storm fills most of the book. 
The reader is taken through cross 
burnings, attempts at foreclosure, a 
bombing, smear, a witch-hunt, nights 
of terror, and unbelievable social in- 
timidation. It is the charge of the 
author that the bombing of the Wade 
heme was never seriously prosecuted. 
In fact, the legal machinery of the 
State was turned against the Bradens 
and others working for social justice. 


A grand jury began an alleged witch- 
hunt that accused all involved inte- 
grationists of being Communists. 
Charged as a Communist, because of 
association with the late Progressive 
Party and an interest in the Social- 
ist movement, Carl Braden was final- 
ly sentenced to fifteen years in prison 
under a twenty-five year old state se- 
dition law that had never before been 
used. 

When in April, 1956, the Supreme 
Court in the Nelson Case declared 
such state sedition laws unconstitu- 
tional, Braden was released after serv- 
ing only a little over a year of his 
term. The growing Southern hysteria 
of equating integration with Commu- 
nism was thus dealt a critical blow. 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Braden are now 
field secretaries for the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, working for 
social progress throughout the South. 

This is truly a disturbing book. 
But it does give some intelligent in- 
sights into this mounting social prob- 
lem. The myth of property values is 
discussed, showing that values actual- 
ly rise when neighborhoods integrate, 
even though at first, through a flooded 
market on the one hand and a re- 
stricted one on the other, owners sell 
low and purchasers buy high. The 
charge that each move toward an in- 
clusive society worsens race relations 
is debated on the grounds that exist- 
ing relations cannot be called good, 
even if they are quiet, when they are 
based on fear, intimidation, and in- 
feriority for the minority group. The 
timing of racial advance must be set 
by the Negro community itself and 
not by their friends and/or tolerators. 
Liberal paralysis comes with crisis. 
Only those deeply involved personal- 
ly, those of the maltreated minority, 
remain to fight. 

The reader marvels at Anne Braden’s 
spirit, understanding, and sympathy 
in spite of all she has endured. Born 
in Kentucky and reared in Aabama, 
she has deep feeling for the fears and 
angers of her people, with never a 
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trace of the bitterness one might ex- 
pect. This book deserves a wide read- 
ing by all interested in civil liberties 
and racial justice regardless of their 
positions. 

DonaLp C. EVERHART 


THE MEANING OF WORSHIP, sy 
Doucias Horton. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1959. 145 pp., $2.75. 
Perhaps the most valuable contri- 

bution which these Lyman Beecher 

Lectures of 1958 make to the general 

field of Christian worship is the means 

by which the author seeks to mirror 
all of the Christian life in the cen- 
trality of the worship service. Indeed, 
he sees three ultimate entities in 

Christian corporate worship—God, the 

worshipper, and the  worshipper’s 

brother man. Between these stretch 
eternal and ultimate relationships. 

“The relation of God to the wor- 
shipper is one of forgiving and crea- 
tive love; that of the worshipper to 
God is one of loving dependence and 
dedication; and that of the worship- 
per to his fellow man one of loving 
witness to God’s will.” (p. 69) 

This theme runs throughout these 
pages as Dean Horton analyzes the 
God-initiated quality of worship, the 
responsiveness of man to God's self- 
disclosure, and the efficacy of the di- 
vine-human encounter as it influences 
an increasingly wider segment of the 
individual worshipper’s world. 

In an opening chapter entitled, 
“Worship As a Response to a Divine 
Invasion,” the author makes the or- 
thodox presentation concerning God’s 
revelatory action. God reveals Him- 
self in what may be called a “sacra- 
mental experience”—a fiercely personal 
experience in which God “steps out 
of the bright variegated shadow which 
is the world and makes Himself known 
to a human soul.” (p. 19) This is 
something of an initiating rite into 
the life of formal worship which re- 
sults. Perhaps “formal worship” is a 
bit of a misnomer here, for what 
Horton wishes to say is that a rela- 
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tionship of regular, meaningful wor- 
ship is the individual’s response to 
God who has apprehended him in a 
“sacramental experience..’ Is it not 
possible that a less formal but equally 
meaningful response might also be 
made? 

There is a difference between the 
sacramental experience and the “for- 
mal” and subsequent worship, how- 
ever. It is to be seen in the paradox 
that the God who remains unseen 
never calls a person to worship ex- 
cept in association with something 
seen or heard or conceptualized as 
an idea In the sacramental experi- 
ence the individual is aware that God 
has taken the immediate initiative 
whereas in subsequent worship the 
memory of the sacramental experi- 
ence plays a part and the worshipper 
himself has some responsibility for 
initiating the encounter. (p. 28) 

Equally perceptive are Dean Hor- 
ton’s distinctions between sacrament 
and symbol which forms a part of 
his second chapter, “Form and Es- 
sence.” Since the sensual objects 
through which God has manifested 
Himself may be utilized by us, it 
would be better to refer to them 
as symbols instead of sacraments. 
Symbols carry the human-touch con- 
contation that sacrament does not. A 
sacred symbol is something we use 
in formal worship when we are try- 
ing to recall a moment of sacrament. 
The bread and wine are only symbols 
(p. 38) but they have so often served 
as the acknowledgment of God's sac- 
ramental presence that we call the 
Holy Supper the Sacrament. Actually 
Christ is the real sacrament as the 
ceremonial rite we call the ceremonial 
rite we call the sacrament is not. 
“The bread and wine and the words 
and thoughts that go with them are 
symbols that we ourselves have a 
part in supplying, but His presence, 
which alone gives meaning to these 
symbols, is the pure gift of God.” 
(p. 61) 

Chapter 


three is given the title, 
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“Various Dimensions.” The relational 
value of the lectures begins to reveal 
itself here as he writes that “the 
entire task of the church simply 
stated is to extend into the totality 
of life the relations already present 
in common worship.” (p. 72) The 
minister’s task in worship is, since 
Christianity is understood as a re- 
ligion of meeting between God and 
man and man and man, to see that 
worship in his congregation is a con- 
versation of the living kind that leads 
to action. Jesus Christ is the focal 
point where God and man and man 
and man meet. The minister’s task 
is to bring them all into Christ’s 
presence. His task can thus be seen 
in three concentric circles—the context 
of worship, the life of the parish, 
and the boundaries of the world. 
(p. 75) 

Dr. Horton has entitled his last 
two chapters respectively “Within the 
Parish” and “Ecumenicity.” In the 
former he deals with the necessity of 
the minister’s honesty in handling 
various phases of the creeds which 
pose stumbling blocks to his integrity. 
It does not appear that he posits suf- 
ficient “mythological value” in the 
“born of the Virgin Mary” phrase 
even though he claims to do so. His 
call for reappraisal of our credal and 
liturgical practices ought not to go 
unheeded, however. Two excellent il- 
lustrations of how corporate worship 
can affect parish life are to be ob- 
served in business meetings where the 
minister creates an atmosphere re- 
minding officials that Christ is the 
presiding officer and in elections to 
membership and official capacity as 
well, where electors are reminded 
that they “nominate to Christ” and 
He elects. (p. 111) The chapter on 
ecumenicity presents both the devis- 
iveness and unity in ecumenical wor- 
ship and even proposes a recapitula- 
tion of the Greenwich plan of Union 
of 1949-50 which sought to promote 
organic union of Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal bodies 
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into one structure retaining elements 
of all three types of polity. Of course, 
he sees worship as the cohesive force 
of ecumenical striving. A misprint 
on page 125 needs correction. The 
Great Schism between Rome and 
Eastern Orthodoxy is commonly dated 
1054 and not 1052. 

The Meaning of Worship deals with 
subjects that sometimes seem far af- 
field but are nonetheless deeply inter- 
woven into the matrix of worship. 
Dean Horton raises vital issues which 
he handles with perception and sym- 
pathetic understanding. His pages are 
replete with poignant illustration. He 
obviously writes from a_ free-church 
position, but he sounds painfully con- 
vincing when he recurrently returns 
to his central premise that the es- 
sentials of Christian worship are not 
episcopacy, presbyterianism, or con- 
gregationalism but those eternities in- 
digenous to corporate worship in 
Christ’s presence—God, ourselves, and 
our brother man. This magnanimous 
spirit and convincing argument alone 
ought to commend this book to each 
of us. 

K. JAMES STEIN 


BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION, sy 
E. C. BLACKMAN. Philadelphia, The 
Westminster Press, 1959. 206 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book, first printed in Britain 
three years ago, seeks to “serve the 
cause of true exposition” (p. 8) by 
introducing preachers to the prob- 
lems, history, methods, and goal of 
interpreting the Bible. The author 
begins (cc. 1-3) with a theological dis- 
cussion of “revelation” and “Biblical 
authority” as an apolegetic for liter- 
ary criticism. The legitimacy of such 
criticism as the proper preliminary 
tool of interpretation is defended on 
the basis of its resulting in greater 
religious understanding of the Bible 
—“has not criticism justified itself 
precisely in this, that it enables a 
modern reader. to find the real word 
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of God for today more luminous and 
challenging?” (p. 54) 

In cc. 4,5 the author sketches a his- 
tory of exegesis to the present as the 
story of the development of tools to 
recover the historical meaning of a 
passage. Although brief, this is an 
adequate introduction; for those de- 
siring to read further, the author in 
his many footnotes refers to those 
books which deal with the various 
topics in detail. 

In c. 6 the author presents the task 
of interpretation, “bringing forth from 
the Bible the meaning it has for men 
of the modern world after considera- 
tion of its meaning for the ancient 
world.” (p. 176) Accepting the work 
of analytic criticism, we must push 
on to exposition as the true goal of 
scholarship. This reviewer appreciates 
the sanity of this perspective; how 
often scholarly research becomes lost 
in details and fails to bloom into ex- 
position! Yet scholarship is a means 
to this end; herein is its Christian 
rationale. 

The problem yet remains—how do 
we uncover the “true and permanent 
meaning which is within the original 
meaning” (p. 175) for expounding in 
our preaching? Here present debate 
centers. The author suggests a “Chris- 
tological interpretation”—“We have to 
pilot ourselves through the pages of 
the Bible . . . by our knowledge of 
Christ....” (p. 194) But this is not 
a theological or dogmatic interpreta- 
tion dictated by our Christology; this 
is a religious understanding based on 
Christ as our central concern and on 
imaginative insight as our tool. Here 
there is no rational method, for we 
step beyond scholarship into our own 
hearing of “the spiritual sense.” The 
inner testimony of the Holy Spirit is 
our guide and interpreter. Thus hav- 
ing heard God speak to us beyond 
the words of Paul, we witness to this 
in our preaching. 

Since this reviewer reads in this lit- 
tle book what he has in the past 
sought to say, he can only conclude 


that 


Mr. Blackman has.served “the 
cause of true exposition” and has re- 
stated simply the responsibility of the 
scholar to blossom into an expositor 
and of the preacher to search honest- 
ly and critically his texts. 

CLIVE FRANKLIN JACKS, JR. 


THE CREATIVE YEARS, By REUEL 
L. Howe. Greenwich, Seabury Press, 
1959. 259 pp. 

Anyone who has read Man’s Need 
and God’s Action will look forward 
with eager anticipation to Dr. Howe's 
The Creative Years, and may for that 
reason be slower to appreciate this 
second volume. Where the first vol- 
ume had the vibrancy of spring in 
its fresh thinking, this second one 
moves at the slower pace of summer, 
amplifying the growth begun earlier, 
and may therefore seem less exciting. 
But it would be a mistake to let such 
first impressions result in neglect, for 
this book, too, has the breath of life 
in it. For all its deceptive simplicity 
it has great wisdom for the living of 
our faith. 

“What are the creative years?” one 
asks as he reads the title, the usual 
idea being that these are preeminent- 
ly in youth and young adulthood. 
Dr. Howe’s thesis is that the latter 
part of life can be and should be the 
creative years if one knows and heeds 
the secret. 

The form of the book is unique. 
Chapter One and an introductory par- 
agraph or two in each succeeding 
chapter is a running record of what 
Dick Foster, “an uneasy husband, con- 
fused father, moderately successful 
businessman” thinks as he leaves his 
office and takes his commuting way 
home. Out of a marriage begun in 
love, looking forward to happiness 
and security, actively related to the 
church, what has gone wrong to pro- 
duce the frustrations and deep un- 
happiness in his family? 

Using this man’s problems and his 
questioning about life as a sort of 
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case study, Dr. Howe develops his 
thought—that for too many people 
middle age is a time of slump—“loss 
of initiative, enthusiasm and _ belief 
in creative potential”—because they 
have never learned the secret of the 
answers to life’s deepest questioning. 
The secret of the answering is with- 
in the reach of everyone, for it is to 
be found in the “power of the per- 
sonal.” “This power of the personal 
is the power to help one another to 
become and to remain persons.” “The 
way we live together influences the 
growth of creativity in us” and re- 
sults in life or death for ourselves 
and for others. 

The secret of creativity is further 
set forth as accepting our limitations 
and hence in true humility being freed 
from the crippling effect of anxiety 
over the discrepancy between what we 
have achieved and what we feel we 
ought to achieve—“true creativity 
comes not from the removal of ten- 
sion but from the acceptance of it”—; 
and secondly in learning what it real- 
ly means to love. “Love is work and 
has a tremendous task to perform.” 
The body of the book is concerned 
with this last question, ranging 
through the areas of marriage and 
children and one’s attitude toward 
work, throwing light on the role of 
things in communicating God’s love, 
moving one’s sights “from security to 
maturity,” and finally returning with 
a chapter on a mature faith to the 
power of the personal being “rooted 
in God and His forgiveness, in the 
action of the Person of Christ.” God 
alone can finally accept the unaccept- 
able which is . . . the chief work of the 
personal.” 

An excellent book for a couples’ 
club, and for a pastor to ponder in 
his parish work. Why wasn’t Dick 
Foster’s minister more help? Why did 
the artist succeed with Jane where 
others had failed? Why did Dick feel 
that raising certain questions about 
the church would “raise too much of 
a stink?” Questions like these arise 
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from the reading and could lead to 
thoughtful results in discussion. 
NELLIE Dopp Speers 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, sy 
Paut E. JouHNson. 2d ed., revised 
and enlarged. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1959. 304 pp., $5.00. 

The earlier version of this volume 
(first published in 1945) has been re- 
conceived and re-written in light of 
what the author judges to be signifi- 
cant developments in theology and in 
the psychology of religion in the past 
fifteen years, particularly in light of 
the now widely-held conception of re- 
ligion as “ultimate concern” and of 
the religious encounter as the meet- 
ing of the I and Thou, both of which 
Johnson finds especially congenial to 
his own interpersonal psychology of 
religion. “The aim,” he says, “is to 
invite psychology to meet religion as 
ultimate concern, and religion to meet 
psychology as one person seeking re- 
sponse from another.” In addition to 
his re-conceptualized approach, John- 
son has embodied in the text new 
experimental data, and has added two 
chapters, one on “contemporary psy- 
chologies of religion” and another on 
“religious vocation.” 

PauL W. Hoon 


A PHILOSOPHY OF ADULT 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, sy 
Davip J. ERNSBERGER. Philadelphia, 
The Westminster Press, 1959. 172 
pp., $3.75. 

Mr. Ernsberger, U.T.S., ’57, has at- 
tempted an important task in this 
compact volume (a revised version of 
an S.T.M. thesis). By way of a pre- 
face he says, “This is emphatically 
not another how-to-do-it book, in the 
ordinary sense of the term. It is a 
book in the field of practical theology 
in that it attempts that difficult but 
eminently necessary feat of being at 
once theological and practical.” In 
pursuit of his goal the author marches 
through a thick tangle of problems; 
e.g., the doctrinal basis for the teach- 
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ing ministry of the church, the care 
and nurture of study groups, and the 
relation between group dynamics the- 
ory and Christian koinonia. 

The result is a helpful map of some 
of the issues now facing Protestant 
church education. It could well pro- 
vide a convenient point of departure 
for a discussion within a _ parish 
church of adult education. But as the 
discussion procedes. the book will also 
serve aS a reminder (though perhaps 
few of us need to be reminded of 
this painful reality) that American 
Protestants have great difficulty in 
“being at once theological and prac- 
tical.” 

Ropert LYNN 


ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD, sy F. VAN DER 
MEER, TR. BY M. F. HEDLUND AND 
H. H. Rowey. New York, Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, 1958. 215 pp., $15.00. 
This magnificent atlas of 215 pages 

covers the whole geography, art and 
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